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Monroe Adding-Calculator, Full Automatic Electric, Model LA-6 


T’s uncanny to watch a Monroe Add- 
I ing-Calculator at work. It adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies, and divides automat- 
ically and instantly. It is so simple to 
operate that anyone can use it speedily 
and efficiently from the very first day. 

Here is a machine for use right on 
your desk; it takes up no more space 
than a letterhead. It weighs only 16 
pounds; you can carry it from desk to 
desk, from department to department, 
and plug it in on any electric outlet in 
factory, office, or shop. 

The famous Monroe “Velvet Touch” 
keyboard has revolutionized machine 
figuring. The keys are depressed with 
the slightest touch; end-of-the-day fa- 
tigue is done away with. The Monroe 


is so silent that its operation will not 
disturb anyone concentrating on other 
work, or even a telephone conversation. 

Every Monroe user, whether he owns 
one Monroe or a hundred, is assured of 
uninterrupted figure production 
through Monroe national service, ren- 
dered by 150 branch offices. It will pay 
you to call the nearest branch and ask 
to see a “Velvet Touch” Monroe at work 
on your own figures. There is no obli- 
gation and it is the only way to really 
appreciate this wonderful machine. 

We will gladly send you a free copy of 
the booklet, “If Only I Could Work on 
Your Desk for an Hour,” describing the 
LA-6 Monroe Adding-Calculator, or 
literature on other Monroe machines. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES e@ 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER . 


Secretary, 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S. 
From a photograph used on the 


occasion of his sixtieth anniversary 
of service 


Recently elected Secretary of the 
Equitable for the fifty-eighth con- 


secutive time 


UT IN FRO 


From an old photograph 


FTEN referred to as the “father of life 

income insurance” because of his study 
and work on policy forms, William Alexander 
is recognized nationally as one of the out- 
standing contributors to American life in- 
surance. He entered the service of the 
Equitable in 1869 with the home office staff, 
was elected secretary of the Society eleven 
years later and has been re-elected to that 
post each year since. Enjoying health and 
happiness in this his eighty-ninth year, the 
Perennial secretary of the Equitable is the 


oldest life insurance executive in point of 
service in the United States and continues 
one of the most active in the business. 

Mr. Alexander granduated from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia the same year he elected 
to cast his lot with the life insurance busi- 
ness, being assigned to work under the direc- 
tion of Henry B. Hyde, then vice-president 
of the Equitable. He also was closely asso- 
ciated with George W. Phillips, one of the 
country's outstanding actuaries, and being 
of an earnest and studious turn of mind soon 
acquired a broad background of knowledge 
in his chosen calling. 

It was during his early years in the busi- 
ness, shortly after achieving a position of 
responsibi‘ity, that Mr. Alexander played an 
important part in designing liberal, service- 
giving policies which replaced the compara- 
tively crude instruments in use up until that 
time. He became secretary in 1880 and 
has service on the board of directors for 
more than thirty years. 

The present achievements and growing in- 
terest in the advanced education of fieldmen 
owes much to the pioneering work of this 
veteran because it was he who first advo- 
cated and tested better and always better 
training methods for the recruit agent. Mr. 
Alexander also inaugurated free health ser- 
vice to policyholders about twenty-five years 
ago. He, too, planned and launched the 
initial policyholders service campaign. 

In addition to the many books on life 
insurance salesmanship for which he is wide- 
ly known everywhere, some of which ap- 


peared originally in serial form in the 
columns of The Spectator, Mr. Alexander also 
authored a notable history of the Equitable. 


Mr. Alexander'as he appears after 

nearly three-quarters of a century 

of distinguished service with the 
Equitable 
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PIONEER AGENCY PLAN 
BRINGS RESULTS 


President Arthur M. Collens, in his annual 
message to policyholders, said: 


“In our judgment, the very favorable mortality 
experience which this Company has enjoyed for 
many years, the unusually high rate of per- 
sistency of our policies, and the remarkable 
freedom from disputed or contested claims are 
due, in considerable part, to the character and 
training of our sales organization. 


“In 1914, the Phoenix Mutual was a pioneer 
in inaugurating a plan of agency development 
which was then considered a very radical change. 
This plan was based on the sound premise that 
life insurance was of fundamental importance 
in the financial progress of men and women, 
that it was not under existing conditions ful- 
filling its great protective usefulness to policy- 
holders, and that to live up to the character 
of the business the field representatives must 
be men of high standards, properly trained in 
the fundamentals of good counselorship. 


“The wisdom of the officers responsible for this 
foresighted plan and the practicability of their 
ideals have now been thoroughly demonstrated.”’ 


From the Phoenix Mutual's 85th Annual Report 
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SPECTATOR 


70th 

ELFISHNESS is most omnipresent of mankind’s besetting 
VE AR evils. As an impulse to act, it ranks with love and virtue. 
Individually and collectively man permits selfish motives to 
dictate his path even to moral and spiritual betterment. Knowledge 
of this characteristic is important in business life. Salesmen, in 
particular, must be ever mindful that the greatest incentive to buy 
is inspired by a desire for self-indulgence. Thorough selfishness is 
that detestable vice which no one forgives in others or is without 
himself. The personal benefit or pleasure that can be derived 
through the acquisition of a product must be magnified constantly 

if sales are to be made. 

Success is won by any salesman who can arouse an acquisitive- 
ness by displaying, with the greatest possible allure, the enjoy- 
ment and the financial reward incident to the possession of his 
product. Without neglecting other motivations, salesmen in their 
own selfish desire to gain must not forget that the same trait is 
possessed by those they would sell. 

A friend of long standing was, for years, a most successful pro- 
ducer in his field. Over a year ago he slumped. His ability, his 
selfishness, and his enthusiasm were as great as ever, but his 
production consistently fell. No adequate reason for his failure 
was known. Within the past few weeks evidences were many that 
his slump was over and that he had entered a new period of suc- 
cessful selling. Yesterday, in recounting the story of a new sale, 
he said: “I did not think of the advantage that would come to 
me or my company, rather I showed my client the service and the 
benefit possible to him through the purchase of my goods and the 
sale was made.” The secret was out. He forgot for the moment 
himself and his own personal ambition and aroused the selfish 
instincts of his client. 

Life insurance agents from this may learn a lesson. Especially 
is it pertinent to those underwriters who have reached high pro- 
duction records and recently have failed to maintain them. Perhaps 
in their selfishness they have come to feel that the men and women 

5 they solicit are concerned about the past records they have made 

as salesmen and would be willing to purchase insurance to aid 

THOMAS J. V. CULLEN them in regaining their morale. They somehow feel that all should 
Editor be concerned with their desire to live in comfort and affluence and 
ROBERT W. SHEEHAN neglect to realize that their prospects have the same ambition. 
Roney These salesmen forgot to mention that life insurance is the safest, 

Bom bo dren oa surest way to obtain the end we all seek. 

W. EUGENE ROESCH To these, a radical change in selling technique is vital. Before 
Field Editor their prospects they must forget their own selfish ambitions and 
N. B. KEYES appeal to the avid desires of their clients to gain, in the future, 

a that ease of life and surcease from worry, and that financial inde- 

"leas ges pendence which is the goal of practically every man and woman. 
WINTHROP A. HAMLIN The advantage to be reaped by the purchaser, and not that which 

News Editor incidentally will come to the seller, must be the chief topic in 
the presentation if sales are to be made. 


Copyright 1937 by Chilton Company ( Ine.) 
Svak Molin 


Selfishness in Selling 








NSOFAR as America is definitely 
| recovering from the ill effects of 

the depression, it is interesting 
to note that at the same time sev- 
eral insurance companies through- 
out the country report a very no- 
ticeable increase in the sale of Busi- 
ness Insurance Policies and this is 
exactly as it should be. As the busi- 
ness recovery gets more momentum 
so the sale of business insurance 
policies will become larger in num- 
ber and correspondingly greater in 
volume. 

During the low ebb of the de- 
pression it was necessary for a 
great many business enterprises to 
lapse their business insurance pol- 
icies because of the lack of funds, 
and it was therefore only a natural 
sequence that as the recovery 
gained momentum the number. of 
policies for that specific protection 
would be rapidly increased. 

In presenting the subject of busi- 
ness insurance to the client, it is 
necessary to emphasize more than 
ever before the objects and pur- 
poses of this kind of protection. 
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BUSINESS|I! 


If the fundamental ideas are con- 
veyed in understandable language 
the client will frequently get the 
immediate importance of the sub- 
ject and will be willing to be rein- 
forced by its protective measures. 

In addition to the mere economic 
recovery we find that business is 
becoming rapidly more complex in 
its nature, and therefore the life 
value of its leaders has become en- 
hanced. 

Just as the loss of its command- 
ing officers turns an army into an 
undisciplined horde, so the loss of 
the managerial brains of a busi- 
ness enterprise has a distinct de- 
preciating effect upon the organi- 


—193¢ 


zation. One of the major problems 
of modern management has been 
to find a method of absorbing and 
minimizing this loss. Life Insur- 
ance has provided a solution to this 
problem in the form of business 
insurance, 

Business insurance is essentially 
life insurance applied to business 
needs. It is a mistake to believe 
that business insurance applies 
only to big business interests. By 
analogy, it is just as important to 
the small concern as the $5000 or 
$10,000 life insurance policy is to 
the laboring man’s widow. The 
majority of business insurance pol- 
icies being written today are of 
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SINSURANCE 


Style 


comparatively small denomination, 
the average being about $8,000. 
Practically every small storekeeper 
and owner of a moderate sized 
wholesale or jobbing business is in 
real need of business insurance. 
Business insurance is being ap- 
plied every day for use among 
corporate enterprises. For example, 
the president of a corporation is 
insured for the benefit of the corpo- 
tation because of the fact that upon 
his death the company will be un- 
able to replace him quickly and the 
loss of his valuable services may 
mean a slackening up in every 
branch of the business and a re- 
sulting financial loss. This finan- 


cial loss is absorbed by business 
insurance. 

Business insurance is essential 
in both corporations and partner- 
ships. It may be used to provide 
the money with which the surviv- 
ing partner or stockholder can pur- 
chase the deceased’s interest. The 
surviving partner or stockholder 
thereby succeeds to the full owner- 
ship of the business. This avoids 
embarrassing entanglements and 
eliminates a situation where the 
widow or another heir “comes into 
the business.” It also eliminates 
the necessity of a surviving partner 
or stockholder borrowing money to 
buy his late associate’s interest. 


By 
LEON 
GILBERT 
SIMON 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S., New York, N. Y. 


It has been argued that business 
insurance is essential for large 
corporations but not so urgent for 
partnerships. This idea is wholly 
incorrect. Ordinarily the death of 
a partner immediately dissolves the 
partnership, the surviving partner 
becoming responsible for all part- 
nership debts. Under these condi- 
tions it is very advantageous for 
the surviving partner to have a 
business insurance agreement in 
force supported by life insurance 
so that he will have the money in 
hand to pay off the deceased part- 
ner’s interest. 

In the close corporation, business 
insurance is extremely essential. It 
makes no difference whether one 
stockholder has a larger share of 
stock than another, the ownership 
of the close corporation stock 
should be redistributed through 
business insurance upon the death 
of the steckholder. 

Where business insurance is used 
to buy the interest of the decedent, 
it is essential that all the details 
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be explicitly stated in the written 
agreement, and it must be kept in 
mind that the life underwriter is 
not a lawyer and should not draw 
up legal documents. The under- 
writer should not submit the legal 
agreement to the prospect, but 
merely outline what the agreement 
should contain. The underwriter 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
the purpose of the agreement and 
with its essential characteristics, 
but some competent lawyer should 
do the actual preparing of the 
agreement. 

The credit standing of a firm is 
often measured by the amount of 
business insurance which it car- 


ries. Progressive mercantile agen- 
cies and banks (including the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank) ask how much 
of such life insurance is owned. It 
forms an important item on finan- 
cial reports and statements. Busi- 
ness insurance not only creates 
credit—it also acts as a shock ab- 
sorber when credit stability is 
threatened. When the important 
person in a firm dies, it follows 
that the business suffers a certain 
economic loss. The credit of the 
firm may be curtailed, creditors 
may become anxious about the sta- 
bility of the business, the bank may 
refuse to renew notes and the mo- 
rale of valuable employees may be 
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impregnable fortress. 












BEWARE THIS BLUNDER 


An ancient king built, at great cost, an 


But he left the gates open. He and 
his followers were slain by the 
enemy and their wives and chil- 
dren taken captives. 


If your prospect is liberal with his 
family and yet has neglected life 
insurance, remind him of that 
regal blunder of long ago. 


Che Prudential 


Jusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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undermined by a feeling of uncer. 
tainty or worry concerning their 
future. The impact of these shocks 
can be absorbed by business ingyp. 
ance. There are several other sep. 
ondary advantages which Busineg 
Insurance offers a business enter. 
prise. For example, after busine 
insurance policies are in force 4 
few years, their cash values constj- 
tute an emergency fund which 

be used for business purposes dur. 
ing the lifetime of the insure 
members of the company. The busi- 
ness insurance agreement may he 
so written that when the members 
of the company reach advanced 
ages, the cash values in the insyr. 
ance policies can be used as a first 
payment to retire the member 
from the business. Sometimes , 
business organization needs addi- 
tional capitai for expansion and 
authorizes a special bond issue »% 
that the proceeds can be used for 
such a purpose. In that event the 
responsible lives may be insured 
with the understanding that upo 
the death of one of the insured 
persons, the proceeds of the policy 
will be available to retire the 
bonded indebtedness in whole or 
in part. 


Summary 


To sum up the essentials of life 
insurance in its relation to busi- 
ness, we find that business insur- 
ance specifically accomplishes the 
following purposes: 


1. It replaces the economic loss of a 
valuable life. 

2. It retires the decedent’s interest 
and allows the survivor to con 
tinue. 

3. It provides an available emergency 
fund. 

. It acts as a shock-absorber. 

. It stabilizes credit standing. 

. It retires individuals at old age. 

. It retires outstanding indebted- 
ness. 


This year of 1937 has brought 
back to us a more healthy business 
condition and the opportunity for 
profits is noticeably increased. This 
definite change in direction wil 
bring a larger measure of succes 
to those underwriters who are et 
gaged in the selling of business it- 
surance, provided, of course, that 
they follow the trend energetically. 

Our concept of the whole problem 
must be focused on the fact that 
business is definitely on the way 
back to growth and prosperity and 
it has, therefore, brought with it 
a renewed demand for business 
insurance. 
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ithen { PPAHE POLICYHOLDERS of National Life 
pr. of Vermont will be gratified tolearn of the 
a first § Company’s continued growth during the year 


— which ended December 31, 1936. The new 
addi- § paid-for life insurance in 1936 was $45,637,000, 


which is 19.87 per cent better than the 1935 
record. The month of December, which showed 
the largest business since 1930, was the twenty- 






wal sixth consecutive month in which new business 
policy # exceeded the corresponding month of the pre- 
a vious year. By this increase, the insurance in 
force was brought up to $519,781,000, a gain 
of $9,756,490. 
life 
busi- The net interest on invested assets was 3.83 
“ts per cent as against 3.53 per cent in 1935. This 
rate was earned without impairment of secur- 
fa F ity in a year when safe investment at fair 
eret # yields was difficult. This encouraging gain en- 
Ff ables National Life to maintain through 1937 
eny § the generous dividend scale of last year and 


thus insures an attractively low net cost to its 
policyholders. 














INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


United States 


Bonds 


ASSETS 


87th Annual Statement 
December 31, 1936 


Government 


. $23,392,282.39 


Federal Land | Bank Bonds 


Federal 


Intermediate 


Bank Debentures. 


Municipal, 
Bonds. . 


Public Utility 


State, 


and 


Credit 


and County 


Industrial 


Municipal and Provincial Bonds, 


Canda.. 


Foreign Government Bonds. . 


Policy Liens. 


Total Bonds (Amortized Basis) $75, 505,215 16 


Preferred Stocks (Market Value) 
Mortgages, First Liens 


Other Secured Loans ess 


Real 
Office 


Cash in Banks. a 


Interest and Rents, 


Accrued . 


Deferred and Uncollected Premi- 


ums (net). 


Policy Reserves . 


Policy Claims, Proofs not Com- 


cachin 


Policy Claims, Estimated, but 


not Reported 


Contingent and Other Liabilities 


Total Admitted Assets... 


LIABILITIES 


Estate, including Home 


Due and 






Taxes Accrued but not Due. . 
Premium Deposit Fund 


Dividends on Deposit. . . 
Dividends Assigned for 


Distribution. . 
Surplus, 


HOME OFFICE 
MONTPELIER 


, Ree 


including $2,000. 000 
Contingency Reserve........ 


VERMONT 


. $187 ,774,530.42 


1937 


..$187,774,530.42 



















5,920,543.3) 






3,348 ,350.75 







16,010,460.08 








23,958,687 .23 


2,247 566.41 
627,325.00 
















5,768,321.00 
49 ,306 ,967 .60 
29,135,168.67 
26,400.00 







19,419,272.83 
3,026,041.13 





















2,699 ,448 .30 






2,887 ,695.73 













. $167 033,261.30 


295,925.01 














230,000.00 
435,548.84 
931,795.51 
1,777 ,802.21 
2,294,567 .88 


3,609 380.35 





11,166,249.32 



























If all bonds were valued on a market basis 
ot | * of December 31, 1936, the statement would 
es § show a surplus and contingency reserve of 
AYE $14,222,303.57. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Divorce Insurance 


We are intrigued with the idea of 
“divorce insurance” to which we have 
noticed references from time to time 
in foreign insurance periodicals. This 
form of protection was, we under- 
stand, actively underwritten for a 
time in Austria, but the company or 
companies writing it have since failed, 
though not, it is presumed, because of 
their divorce insurance losses. 

Divorce insurance is not as freakish 
or hair-brained as you might imagine. 
Unquestionably, it attempts to supply 
an important social need. Despite the 
existence of alimony laws, a woman 
whose matrimonial career hits the 
rocks some ten or twelve years after 
the wedding day is usually in a pretty 
tough spot. Her chances for satis- 
factory remarriage are not all they 
should be; her capacity to earn her 
living is decidedly less, and her claims 
upon her ex-husband can, in reality, 
be exercised only in cases where the 
latter is able or willing to respect 
them. Besides, in many cases where 
divorced husbands remarry and are 
willing to fulfill their obligations to 
the first wife, the amounts are fre- 
quently insufficient to support her and 
her children. 

Then there are instances in which 
women, in the face of intolerable con- 
ditions, remain in the marriage state 
solely because of the economic in- 
security that lies ahead should they 
dissolve the bonds. If the law allows 
divorces at all, it should make them 
available to everyone. It should not 
be an exclusive privilege with the 
rich. 


Conserving Marriage 


It seems that a group of women in 
Austria got to pondering this sad 
state of affairs and eventually 
evolved the Woman’s Action for Mar- 
riage Insurance in Vienna, and they 
found an insurance company willing 
to issue a policy suited to their needs. 

Plain and simple divorce insurance, 
of course, was out of the question be- 
cause of the wide-open opportunities 
for collusion and divorce racketeering. 
The philosophy behind the insurance 
proposal was not to make divorce at- 
tractive, but rather marriage. 
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Accordingly they worked out a 
scheme where married women paid 
premiums into a fund and were guar- 
anteed the payment of a principal sum 
at age fifty. If divorce occured before 
age fifty had been reached, the pre- 
miums were to be returned to her. The 
policy also contained a clause provid- 
ing for immediate payment of the sum 
insured in the event of the husband’s 
death. 

Along with the insurance protec- 
tion, the Woman’s Action Committee 
conducted a bureau of training and 
assistance. Considerable aid was given 
to divorced women in the way of fit- 
ting them for making an independent 
livelihood and in providing their chil- 
dren with vocational training. 


SESE 


LIFE INSURANCE WEEK 
COMMITTEES 


The executive committee of Life Insur- 
ance Week is as fo'low-: .George L. Hunt, 
vice-president, New England Mutual Life, 
chairman; H. H. Armstrong, vice-presi- 
dent, Travelers; O. J. Arnold, president, 
Northwestern National Life; A. L. Dern, 
vice-president, Lincoln National Life; W. 
T. Grant, president, Business Men's Assur- 
ance; H. M. Holderness, vice-president, 
Connecticut Mutual Life; Frank L. Jones, 
vice-president, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; O. J. Lacy, president, California 
Western States Life; L. Seton Lindsay, 
vice-president, New York Life; M. Albert 
Linton, president, Provident Mutual Life; 
Henry E. North, vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life; A. R. Perkins, agency man- 
ager, Jefferson Standard Life; George K. 
Sargent, vice-president, Mutual Life of 
New York; Henry B. Sutphen, vice-presi- 
dent, Prudential; S. T. Whatley, vice- 
president, Aetna; John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, Joseph C. Behan, vice- 
president, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

The advertising executives’ subcommit- 
tee comprises the following: Cyrus T. 
Steven, Phoenix Mutual Life, chairman; 
L. J. Evans, Northwestern Mutual Life; 
Charles C. Fleming, Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia; Karl Ljung, Jr., Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life; Kenneth R. Miller, Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau; B. N. Mills, 
Bankers Life of lowa; C. V. Pickering, 
Aetna Life; D. Bobb Slatte-y, Penn Mutual 
Life; A. H. Thiemann, New York Life; 
Earl R. Trangmar, Metropolitan Life; Nel- 
son A. White, Provident Mutual Life; 
Miss Sophia Bliven, chairman of women's 
committee. 











Thus, insurance of this form tend. 
ed, it was believed, to encourage good 
marriages since a declining divorce 
rate was evidently to the advantage 
of the insurance company. The “con. 
servation” work ordinarily effected by 
life and property insurance companies 
(the lengthening of life and the pro. 
motion of fire prevention and safety) 
was in this case devoted to the im. 
provement of marriage relations. 

The scheme has hardly received a 
fair try-out in Austria due to the col- 
lapse there recently of important in- 
surance carriers. Off-hand, however, 
it appears that there is much to be 
said for the objects of the coverage, It 
may be quite a thing some day, and 
in this country, too. 


Financing Recovery 


Revived business activity returns 
an old question in a new dress: How 
to finance recovery? Is depression- 
doubt growing into fair-weather con- 
fidence, only to rush from there into 
the recklessness of boom times? Will 
the new role played by the govern- 
ment in business, prevent such recur- 
rences? Or has business learned some 
new lesson in the field of financing? 
These are vital questions, and upon 
their answer hinges to a good extent 
the choice: investment for security, 
or investment for speculation. 

Recently, the London Economist 
has inquired into this same question 
and has examined the balance sheets 
of twenty large and representative 
British companies. One of the most 
remarkable features of British trade 
recovery has been the ability of indus- 
try to finance, during the last four 
years, a rise of about thirty per cent 
in activity, although advances of clear- 
ing banks have increased by only 
about ten per cent. How have these 
companies financed recovery? It is 
clear that they could not have reduced 
their working capital, because this, 
far from helping current require- 
ments, would have hindered them a 
great deal. In fact, the surplus liquid 
assets of these twenty companies have 
not declined but have actually risen 
by seven per cent. 


No Surplus Tax 


In the first place, industry’s ability 
to finance an increased business, has 
been facilitated by their success in 
keeping down the inevitable growth in 
their stock-in-trade to a moderate 
level. The policy of hand-to-mouth 
buying, perfected during the years of 
depression, has been carried over into 
prosperity as a valuable asset. 
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Secondly, inter-company credit pro- 
yision has been much emphasized in 
recent years and has, in the British 
case, clearly been a concomitant fea- 
ture of trade revival. 

Of the twenty companies investi- 
gated, thirteen have drawn on their 
cash holdings, and while seven have 
increased them, the total for the twen- 
ty shows a drop of thirteen per cent. 

Finally, an analysis of more than 
two-thousand British companies shows 
that of £224,000,000 profit earned in 
1935-36 (to June 30), reserves 
amounted to £55,000,000, or roughly 
twenty-five per cent. This “reserved” 
proportion which excludes money set 
aside for contingencies, etc., has tend- 
ed to increase during the last five 
years. It cannot be doubted that these 
ploughings-back of profits have con- 
tributed much to the ability of indus- 
try to meet the financial demands of 
rapidly increasing business activity. 

This British analysis explains the 
important part which retained profits 
played in the financing of industrial 
expansion, and in conclusion, the 
“London Economist” expresses a feel- 
ing of gratitude that there is no 
counterpart, in Great Britain, of the 
Rooseveltian system of taxing com- 
pany reserves. 

* - 


Industrial Insurance 


Very frequently, when an institution 
has secured an accepted position in 
our every-day life because of the value 
and the necessity it renders, people 
forget the inconveniences and suffer- 
ing whose remedy occasioned its crea- 
tion, and criticize it because of minor 
inconveniences which some of its less 
important representatives occasion. 
In this category may some times be 
placed industrial life insurance, and 
Superintendent Pink is to be com- 
mended for his order of recollection 
in his 78th Annual Report to the Leg- 
islature. “There is no doubt,” says 
Mr. Pink, “that industrial life insur- 
ance occupies an important place in 
the economic life of the country.” In- 
dustrial life insurance is surely the 
friend of the working man and his 
family. Its premiums, payable weekly, 
offer no hardship in their payment 
and instill, subconsciously, ways of 
thrift and saving whose influence 
has been materially felt throughout 
America. 

Many men and women occupy prom- 
inent positions in America today 


solely because the death of their 
father did not mean the termination 
of home life with their family. To 
regain a keener and higher apprecia- 
tion of industrial life insurance, it 
is only necessary to recall with Super- 
intendent Pink that “Prior to its 
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BYRON K. ELLIOTT 


Turn to page 31 for biographical sketches of Mr. Diman and Mr. Elliott, recently 
elected to vice-presidencies with the John Hancock 


advent and growth various types of 
mutual benefit and fraternal benefit 
societies, usually developed on an un- 
scientific basis, flourished for a few 
years and then went out of existence 
leaving their members disillusioned 
and without the protection that they 
paid for, and believed that they had.” 


7 * 
Hoosier Commissioner 


Taking office as insurance com- 
missioner of Indiana, George H. New- 
bauer, appointee to that post and 
personal friend of the new Governor 
of the Hoosier State, has a number 
of pressing problems before him. The 
application of the Indiana Insurance 
Code, particularly as it applies to 
small companies which have sprung 
up in recent years, has yet to be 
worked out to its fullest. The re- 








A-H on the Radio 


A comprehensive radio broadcasting 
plan to supplement other advertising ac- 
tivity will be utilized in publicizing 1937 
National Accident & Health Insurance 
Week, April 26-30. A series of three 
electrically transcribed programs have 
been produced. They will be kaleido- 
scopic in effect, and will show flashes or 
dramatized episodes of a number of the 
more common accidents that occur daily 
in all walks of life. 

The programs are so constructed that 
they may be broadcast by group spon- 
sorship as institutional accident and 
health insurance advertising, or by single 
companies or agencies for direct adver- 
tising during that week. It is expected 
that over 100 stations will carry these 
programs, heard by millions of families 
from coast to coast. 








—_—_— 


organization of the Progressive Mu- 
tual Life of Indianapolis is now pend- 
ing. The operations of the Indiana 
Social Security Act have not been 
detailed and committees are still at 
work on various phases of the com- 
pensation features. 

Much of the publicity given the 
benefits of the Indiana Insurance 
Code was due to the active manner 
in which it was championed and ex- 
plained by Insurance Commissioner 
Harry McClain, who is now succeeded 
by Mr. Newbauer. It remains for the 
incoming commissioner to carry on the 
task and put all Indiana insurance 
companies, whatever their size, on 
sound and stable foundation through 
wise regulation and _ supervision. 
Commissioner Newbauer’s experience 
of years as farmer and banker should 
fit him for such a task. 


Tribute to McClain 


Welcoming as we do, the accession 
of a man with the attractive back- 
ground of Mr. Newbauer, The Spec- 
tator must record its regret at the 
resignation of Harry McClain. Mr. 
McClain was in charge of the Indiana 
office during one of the most trying 
periods in history. He performed his 
work with fearlessness and fairness. 
He won the praise and the confidence 
of the insurance business in its every 
branch. A young man with a delight- 
ful personality, he became a friend 
of insurance men in every state. The 
Spectator, without reservation, wishes 
him happiness and success in the 
future and a real prosperity in his 
return to the agency field. 
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Contest Agent- 
Employee Decision 

Life Insurance companies of the 
country will not rest content with 
the adverse opinion recently rendered 
by the chief counsel of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau that commissioned 
life insurange agents of a large com- 
pany were deemed “employees” and 
subject to the tax under the Social 
Security Act, Ralph H. Kastner, as- 
sociate counsel of the American Life 
Convention, stated in an address at 
a meeting of the Chicago Actuarial 
Club. A test case is now being care- 
fully prepared to be presented soon. 
It is based on agency contracts that 
much more clearly evidence the inde- 
pendent contractor relationship. 

Mr. Kastner discussed the reason- 
ing in the adverse case and the pro- 
posed line of approach in the one be- 
ing prepared. The latter logically sets 
forth many points calculated to show 
that a commissioned agent is clearly 
an independent contractor and not 
subject to the tax. Mr. Kastner said 
that no conclusions as yet have been 
reached as to the line of approach 
by the companies in dealing with 
Title VIII, the old age pension section 
of the Social Security Act, as there 
may be early rulings that will result 
from newly submitted contracts. The 
companies as a rule, he said, have 
come to the tentative conclusion it 
is wise to list in their returns for 
tax purposes individuals who ad- 
mittedly are employees, and to at- 
tach to the return a supplement or 
memorandum commenting that com- 
missioned agents have not been in- 
cluded in the return as the companies 
hold the view that such individuals 
are “independent contractors” not 
subject to the social security tax. He 
explained that the companies have 
asked postponement of the filing date 
for the January, 1937, return under 
Title VIII to service of the Standard 
Statistics Company, New York City. 
Nine other papers on various impor- 
tant aspects of the current invest- 
ment situation as affecting life insur- 
ance companies and the prospect 
ahead will be delivered by officials of 
member companies. There also will be 
much discussion as to companies’ pres- 
ent investment practices and the 
proper course to pursue in future. 


A. L. McCormack Heads 


Central States Life 


Vice-President A. L. McCormack 
was last week advanced to the presi- 
dency of the Central States Life of 
St. Louis, while President Walter M. 
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MASTER OF BOTH THEORY AND PRACTICE 


HEN insurance men think of Leon Gilbert Simon, whose special contribution to this 

issue appears on page 6, they think of Business Insurance—or perhaps they may 
first think of some pet sales idea on this subject which they have gleaned from one of 
his many convention talks or from one of his books. He authored the book “Business 
Insurance," one of the most widely read insurance publications, and also “Inheritance 
Taxation." But he is known also as an authority on practical life insurance selling in all 
its branches, as one must be in order to maintain membership in the Million Dollar 
Round Table Club. 

Mr. Simon is a graduate of Columbia University and began his business career as 
statistical engineer of the Bureau of Engineering in New York City. While engaged in 
this work he was induced by Martin T. Ford, general agent of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, to enter the life insurance business and upon transfer he immediately 
demonstrated that he was destined for the front ranks in his new calling. 

He is a past-president of the Life Underwriters Association of the City of New York 
and for the past several years has served as chairman of the Advisory Council of the 
Insurance Trust Department of the Chase National Bank. He also has been a member 
of the faculty of the New York University for the past eleven years, assisting in the 
training of thousands of career men in life insurance. Prominent among his activities has 
been his convention appearances as speaker on both local and national association 
programs and his addresses before chambers of commerce in various cities. He has 
been featured also on the programs of three annual conventions of the American Bankers 
Association. Mr. Simon was admitted to full membership in the American Mathematical 
Society in 1928 and last year was elected member of the American Institute for Economic 


Research. Last July he was appointed associate general agent of the Equitable. 








— a 


Crunden became chairman of the 
board, a position once held by his 
father, the late Frank P. Crunden. 


Yeomen Mutual Life’s 
Anniversary Campaign 

The field forces of the Yeomen 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa, are engaged now in 
an eighty-day anniversary production 
campaign to celebrate the fortieth 
year of the company’s founding. The 
exact anniversary date was Feb. 25 
and the campaign began Feb. 1 and 
will continue until April 21. Special 
business drives were planned for Feb. 
25 and March 17, the latter being the 
date of President Hoffman’s birthday. 
Another executive birthday, that of 
Secretary George Wall, occurred in 
January when the agents developed 
the largest volume of business in any 
January since 1931. On Mr. Wall’s 
birthday, Jan. 12, the field presented 
him with $250,000 of new business. 

The fortieth anniversary campaign 
of the Yeomen Mutual Life is being 
carried to the agents through the 
company’s new house organ, The Cor- 
ner Stone, edited by Agency Secretary 
J. J. Prather. The men are “Bringing 
Home the Bacon” in the shape of 
paper porkers attached to applica- 
tions. 

All agents of the Yeomen Mutual 
Life are directly under the guidance 
of T. H. Young, superintendent of 
agents, with whom Agency Secretary 
Prather cooperates. Executive super- 
vision of production is under the gen- 
eral supervision of Secretary Wall, 
long an outstanding figure in the 
company’s management and progress. 











N.Y. A-H Club Presents 


Final Lecture of Season 


Winding up its 1936-37 lecture sea- 
son in a blaze of practical brilliance, 
the educational committee of the New 
York Accident & Health Club present- 
ed two outstanding speakers to the 
usual capacity audience on March 1 
in the great hall of the Chamber of 
Commerce building, 65 Liberty Street, 
New York City. Both speakers in the 
first flight of executives and pro- 
ducers in the accident and health field, 
expounded the why and the how of 
selling this coverage. 

The former angle of accident in- 
surance selling was offered by Edward 
H. O’Connor, assistant secretary, 
U. S. Casualty, and chairman of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters, while the latter pro- 
cedure was laid down effectively: by 
Ralph S. Robbins, of R. S. Robbins & 


Co., New York insurance brokers. 


Bankers Life Business 


Business of the Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Nebraska, which has 
its home office in Lincoln, shows 
February to have been the biggest 
month in the company’s history, with 
an increase of 146 per cent over 
February of 1936. January also 
showed an increase, with a total paid 
for of 44.5 per cent more than Janu- 
ary, 1936. The Bankers Life has gone 
entirely on the paid-for basis as 
Agency Manager Ivan Devoe believes 
that method produces most accurate 
business records. The company paid 
for $2,750,000 of life insurance this 
year up to March 1. 
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JOSEPH B. REYNOLDS 
1871-1937 


Joseph B. Reynolds, president of 
the Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose death from pneumonia 
ocurred Feb. 23, was born March 22, 
1871, at Saline County, Ill. He re- 
ceived his early education at the 
State Normal School at Carbondale. 
ll., and Hayward College at Fairfield, 
Il. His first insurance training was 
as a local solicitor, broad knowledge 
of the business being later secured 
while serving as actuary in the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of Mis- 
souri, which position he held from 
1900 to 1904. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Co. in 1904. 

Mr. Reynolds called to order the 
original conference of western, south- 
ern and central life insurance execu- 
tives at Chicago, Ill., Dec. 5, 1905, 
from which conference grew the 
Amerian Life Convention, now num- 
bering among its membership 140 
old line legal reserve life insurance 
companies located in all sections of 
the country. Mr. Reynolds was elected 
first president of the convention at 
its meeting in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30, 
1906; further, he was the only life 
company executive to head the con- 
vention for two terms, being again 
elected president in 1924. Few men 
in the field of life insurance have 
attained a more lofty place in the 
esteem, admiration and respectful re- 
gard of executives of American life 
insurance. 

In The Spectator only a fortnight 
ago an interesting interview with Mr. 
Reynolds by Field Editor Gene Roesch 
appeared. 

Funeral services were held in Kan- 
sas City, on Friday, Feb. 26. 


INTEREST AND INVESTMENT TRENDS 
ARE STUDIED BY A.L.C. FINANCIAL MEN 


Predictions of continued low inter- 
est rates, tempered by assurances of 
urban and rural real estate recovery 
and stabilization of long term interest 
rates that will maintain bond price 
levels, featured the mid-year meeting 
of the Financial Section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention at Chicago last 
week. This meeting set an attendance 
record in the four years of mid-year 
gatherings. The program was un- 
usually well rounded out, covering the 
main types of investments and giving 
much valuable comment and data as 
to current conditions and the outlook 
ahead. 

T. A. Phillips, president of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, 
Minn., and president of the American 
Life Convention, was present. There 
is a preponderance of bonds in port- 
folio compared to emphasis on mort- 
gages in the past, he said. Many prob- 
lems are presented, such as current 
low interest rate, how to buy to im- 
prove yield, etc. Medium term high 
grades can be bought, and treated as 
short terms would be bought, marking 
down appreciably over a period and 
giving somewhat of a hedge in case 
interest rates remain low for a long 
time. He said probably no group of 
buyers has so great investment prob- 
lems as do life companies. There is 
more pressure to buy for interest and 
yield. Quality, he said, is still the 
prime essential. Unwise bond invest- 


ments were said to have been the 
primary cause of the bank failures. 
Bond depreciation and losses were 
found as important if not main cause 
of failures in many instances. Many 
banks, Mr. Phillips said, have been in- 
terested in speculative profits possible 
on second grade bonds in the bond 
market rise. 

The wise investor, he said, is con- 
servative and does not weigh all 
factors in the light of profit to be 
made. Colonel C. B. Robbins, man- 
ager and general counsel, greeted the 
Section, stating the fine attendance 
was a demonstration of the living 
force of the American Life Conven- 
tion. Wendell P. Coler, actuary, Amer- 
ican United Life, Indianapolis, dis- 
cussed “Railroad Bonds.” 

In the discussion following Mr. 
Coler’s paper, one official noted effects 
adverse to the roads: Elimination of 
surcharge, which he said would cut 
income $300,000,000; the railroad re- 
tirement act, and increase in wages. 
One legislative act, he said, easily 
could do away with all earnings of 
profitable roads. J. W. Johnson of the 
investment research division, Minne- 
sota Mutual Life, was the second 
speaker, his subject being “Analysis 
of Municipal Bonds.” 

Continued low interest earnings 
were predicted by Don F. Roberts, 
treasurer of the Acacia Mutual Life. 
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Citizen: "It looks as though I'm going to need you after all." 
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AN AGENT MAY 
KNOW HIS MARKET— 


. .. just as the General Agents and Agents of old always 
knew their territory, the number of insurables, current 
business statistics, number of policyholders already on 
the books, and the like. 
go far beyond knowing simply what or where the mar- 
ket is. 


But present operating methods 


How often and in what proportion shall the “market” 
be contacted—personally or by mail? How many differ- 
ent persons should be reached, taking into consideration 
the size of the field, the capacity and age of the agent, 
and the type of prospects and selling campaigns to be 
used? How fast and on what numbers must precultiva- 
tion proceed to keep the hopper filled with “ready-to-be- 
contacted” prospects, who in turn must be developed 
into interested buyers “ready-to-be-sold” ? 


Direct mail letters that systematically and personally 
build up the agent; direct mail letters that lay tracks to 
better prepared interviews with better prepared pros- 
pects; and explanatory booklets that confirm Agents’ 
statements and convince the readers, go far beyond the 
market that is known. In short, it is one thing for the 


agent to know his market. . . . 


BUT DOES HIS 
MARKET KNOW HIM? 





A Billion Dollar Estate 


This month — March—marks the 80th Anniversary of The 
Northwestern Mutual Life. Founded March 2, 1857, it has 
grown to a Billion Dollar Estate, with over 3 billion 775 
million in insurance in force. 
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Angus O. Swink Again 
Heads Virginia Agency 

Angus O. Swink, who recently re- 
signed as president of Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company of Richmond, Va,, 
will return to his former post as head 
of the company’s large Virginia 
agency, which he held from 1909 
through 1928, it was announced at a 
meeting of the agency’s salesmen held 
in Richmond. Horace Sharp will serve 
as Mr. Swink’s executive assistant. 

Additional space for the agency is 
being made ready in the Mutual Build- 
ing, where the organization has had 
its headquarters for many years, and 
a campaign for applications in honor 
of Mr. Swink, to be placed in a pile 
on his desk upon his return on March 
8 from a vacation trip to Florida, has 
been inaugurated by the Virginia 
agents. 

The members of the group at the 
agency luncheon were enthusiastic in 
their expressions of appreciation and 
loyalty to Mr. Swink, who during the 
score of years in which he headed the 
agency made it one of the largest in 
the country, and at the same time 
made a notable record for himself as 
a personal producer. His return to 
managerial work is expected to mean 
an immediate increase in the produc- 
tion of life insurance by the agency. 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, who on Feb. 11 
was elected to the presidency of At- 
lantic Life when Mr. Swink withdrew 
from this post, expressed to the 
agents, on behalf of his associates and 
himself, deep gratification at Mr. 
Swink’s decision to return to the lead- 
ership of the Atlantic Agency. 


New Life Insurance 
Decreased in January 


New life insurance production for 
January was 1.6 per cent less than 
for the first month of 1936, according 
to report of The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. The _ report, 
which aggregates the figures of 40 
companies having 83 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve companies, 
shows that the new paid-for life in- 
surance of these companies—exclusive 
of revivals, increases and dividend 
additions — amounted to $670,276,000 
last month, in comparison with $681,- 
506,000 in January of last year. 

Ordinary insurance was $432,820,- 
000, against $447,181,000 in January 
of 1936—a decrease of 3.2 per cent. 
Industrial insurance was $195,405,- 
000, against $193,344,000 — an in- 
crease of 1.1 per cent. Group insur- 
ance amounted to $42,051,000, against 
$40,981,000. 
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Linton Plans Answer 
For Insurance Critics 


Harper & Brothers will in the near 
future publish a new book by M. A. 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life, of Philadelphia, which 
will answer as directly as possible the 
irresponsible attacks that have been 
made on the institution of life insur- 
ance during the last several years. 

Mr. Linton has in the past made 
numerous addresses that were widely 
quoted by proponents of life insur- 
ance, a number of whom have urged 
that he answer for once and all the 
unfounded criticisms of the business. 
The title of the book will probably be 
“Life Insurance Speaks for Itself.” 

Mr. Linton minces no words in 
coming to grips with the problem, as 
is evident from the titles of a num- 
ber of the chapter headings, which 
are phrased in the words of the 
critics themselves: 

Pri} Charge Different Prices for the Same 

— sl Should Pay the Face of the Policy 
Plus the Reserve.” 

“In the Event of Death You Confiscate the 
Reserve.” 

“Protection and Investment 
Should Always Be Separated 
“When I Borrow My Own Funds You Charge 
Me 6% Interest.” 

“A Person Is Foolish to Buy Anything but 
Renewable Term Insurance.” 

“Cut the Cost of Life Insurance by Drop- 
ping Old Insurance and Taking New.” 

“An Unconscionable Charge for a Year's 


Protection.” 
“Life Insurance ‘Dividends’ to Fool the 
blic.”” 


Programs 


“The Obsolete American Experience Table 
of Mortality Makes Life Insurance Cost Too 
Mach.” 

“How Expensive That Policy Is!” 

ral Average Life of a Policy Is Only 
Seven Years.” 

“Lets of New Business and No Gain in In- 
surance in Force.” 

“You Profit Enormously When Insurance Is 
Surrendered.” 

“Is There Nothing About the Life Insur- 
ance Business That Could Be Improved?” 

Few men are better equipped to 
state the case for life insurance than 
Mr. Linton, who has had wide experi- 
ence in various fields of life insurance 
activity. In addition to his duties 
as president of the Provident Mutual, 
Mr. Linton is president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America and has 
served with distinction in many other 


association capacities. 


Union Central Leaders 


Meet in Miami 


The Union Central Life’s $500,000 
Club, an organization of exceptional 
personal producers, held its seventh 
annual meeting in the Miami-Bilt- 
more, Miami, Fla., last week. The 
three-day convention brought together 
36 members of the field organization 
and a number of home office officials 
for a conference on sales methods and 
company policy for 1937. 














The Ohio State 
Life Insurance Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Financial Condition, December 31, 1936 


Assets 


Bonds (Market Value $5,150, ow $ 4,772,550.00 











Cash on Hand . 364,845.91 
First Mortgage Leon he 6,626,674.81 
Real Estate (including Home Off ice and Real Estate Sold 
ce SE 556 win (8 nr se dans 2,251 842.93 
Loans to Policyholders 2,890,21 1.83 
Premium Notes ......... 58,805.98 
Accrued Interest (None Past Due) . 100,004.03 
Premiums in Course of Collection ._.......... 319,584.98 
Total Assets ..$17,384,520.47 
Liabilities and leeaeed 
Policy Reserves... ..$14,770,731.33 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid . Te None 
Claims Awaiting Completion .. mpage ye: *. 42,519.85 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ...... 242,904.97 
Dividends to Credit of Policyholders 304,571.39 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1937 ................ 131,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1937 ............. 65,481.51 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . MpPotn) ree 18,044.64 
Capital Stock ... $ 500,000,000 
Contingency Funds ee 
Surplus re .. 1,000,000.00 
Policyholders' Surplus (Including Contingency Funds). . .$ |,809,266.78 
Total Liabilities and Surplus ..................... $17,384,520.47 


Amount Paid to Policyholders to Date $16,911,382.80 


Insurance in Force, Assets, Surplus and Income Greatest 
In The Company’s History 


The Quality of the Assets and Their Ratio to Liabilities 
Make This One of the Outstanding Life Insurance 
Companies Upon Any Basis of Comparison 


JOSEPH K. BYE 
Secretary 


FRANK L. BARNES 
Agency Vice President 


CLARIS ADAMS 
President 


LIFE — HEALTH — ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
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V erdict: 


Over and Above Death Benefits 


PPRECIATIVE of the circum- 
stance that applicants for life 
insurance frequently desire not 

alone to secure protection for depend- 
ents effective at the time of the death 
of the assured, but also to obtain a 
measure of security for themselves 
in the event that during their lifetime 
their earning power ceases at some 
disability, life insurance companies 
have issued policies containing bene- 
fits to the assured over and above the 
death benefits. 

In most instances, this result is 
achieved by including in the policy 
itself, or by way of a supplemental 
agreement, a provision safeguarding 
against total and permanent disabil- 
ity. This additional benefit naturally 
requires an additional premium. It 
is issued, however, on the general ap- 
plication which is made by the assured 
and becomes part of the policy. In 
this way, the answers made by the 
applicant to the questions propounded 
become an intrinsic part of the whole 
contract. 

The provisions of the policy itself, 
referring to incontestability, do not 
of necessity apply to the additional 
benefits concerning disability and 
waiver of premium for the reason that 
Section 101, sub-division 2 of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New 
York expressly stipulates that such 
additional provisions may be specifi- 
cally excepted by the carrier. 

Attempts by the insured to secure 
these additional benefits of disability 
payments must be carefully investi- 
gated and checked lest those not en- 
titled thereto may receive the same 
to the detriment of others to whom 
the same should be rightfully paid. 
Nor will the Court give support when 
a matter in dispute is submitted to it 
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where the insured would attempt a 
play on words or a mental reservation 
in connection with the answers made 
to specific questions contained in the 
application. 

This was demonstrated in the mat- 
ter of Travelers Insurance Company 
v. Pomerantz, 246 N.Y. 63. In that 
case, defendant, in applying for a 
policy of insurance containing the dis- 
ability clauses, signed a statement as 
follows: 


“12. I am not deformed; I have 
had no bodily or mental disease, 
nor have I received medical or sur- 
gical attention within the past five 
years except as herein stated.” 

No exception was noted to the state- 
ment and accordingly the Court 
deemed the same to be totally in the 
negative. The application as signed 
further stated: 


“Every declaration hereinabove 
contained is true.” 

The policy was issued May 10, 1922 
based upon the application and the 
payment of the premium. The insured 
made a claim on February 28, 1923, 
for permanent disability resulting, as 
he alleged, from a motor car collision 
in August, 1922. Subsequent to that 
time, the insured claimed he was 
totally disabled because of a pain he 
felt in his heart, suffering thereafter 
from a severe heart attack and faint- 
ing spell, causing his physician to 
advise him not to attempt any form 
of occupation because of the weakened 
condition of his heart. 

The insurance company, on April 
23, 1923, advised the insured that it 
had rescinded the policy, gave notice 
to him of its intention to contest the 
same and tendered to him the amount 
of the premium. On May 4, 1923, 
copies of a summons in such an action 






were delivered to the Sheriff for 
service. On the same day, the insured 
paid the second premium to the com- 
pany’s general agents who were ay- 
thorized to receive the same. The re. 
turn of this premium was tendered 
by these agents some time in June or 
the beginning of July, 1923. 

The issue to be settled was whether 
defendant made any misrepresenta- 
tions in his application. The answer 
to the problem was found in the 
meaning of the statements made in 
number 12 in the application form. 
The Trial Court had found for the 
defendant, giving to those statements 
under consideration a narrow and 
rigid interpretation. The intermedi- 
ate Appellate Court had affirmed the 
Trial Court. The Court of Appeals 
adopted a broader interpretation than 
the Trial Court and gave a practical, 
every day common sense meaning to 
the words contained in the statement. 
In so doing, the Court stated: 


“If the statement were ambigu- 
ous, it would necessarily be _re- 
solved against plaintiff, for plaintiff 
drew it. To us it does not seem 
doubtful. We can find no other 
meaning in it than the enumera- 
tion of three distinct subjects: 1, 
deformity; 2, previous bodily or 
mental disease; 3, medical or sur- 
gical attention within the past five 
years. If medical or surgical at- 
tention had been intended to refer 
only to bodily or mental disease, 
the statement ought to have been 
and presumptively would have been 
differently framed. Naturally, it 
would have read that the attention 
had been ‘for such bodily or men- 
tal disease’ or ‘therefor’ or ‘in con- 
nection therewith’ or it would have 
included some other phrase ex- 
pressing a relation between a dis- 
ease and medical or surgical atten- 
tion. The statement, as framed, 
affects the question whether an 
applicant not deformed and never 
afflicted with any bodily or mental 
disease had received within five 
years medical or surgical attention 
for injuries or for illnesses other 
than diseases. An applicant might 
have fractured his bones on twenty 
occasions or suffered at frequent 
intervals from indispositions which 
indicate a weak constitution and 
reveal a tendency toward disease 
but which had not yet developed 
into a definite disease. If any of 
the three parts of the statement was 
false, misrepresentation resulted. 
The applicant bound himself that 
‘every declaration hereinabove con- 
tained is true’; the policy provides 
that ‘all statements purporting to 
be made by the insured shall in the 
absence of fraud be deemed rep- 
resentations and not warranties.” 
That the statement was false in at 
least one particular is certain. He 
made no exception to any part of 
statement 12 and so must be 
deemed to have made it without 
qualification. The proof is that 
within the past five years he had 
received medical attention no less 
than twelve times from five physi- 
cians. The Trial Court refused to 
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make such a finding but as the 
evidence is not contradicted the re- 
quest to find should have been 


granted.” 

Having concluded that the applicant 
had misrepresented certain important 
facts in his application, the Court 
proceeded to determine whether or not 
such misrepresentations were mate- 
rial. In so doing, the Court never 
lost sight of the real issue involved 
and refused to become befuddled 
through a refined distinction as to the 
meaning of words which might afford 
the basis of an academic debate be- 
tween metaphysicists, but, certainly, 
in no way aided in the interpretation 
of a life insurance contract. The 
language of the Court, in disposing 
of its contention, is as follows: 


“In ascertaining the true answer, 
a complete separation of thought 
must be observed between a disease 
and some medical or surgical at- 
tention either for a disease or for 
an ailment other than a disease. A 
disease is one thing, medical or sur- 
gical attention for an injury or a 
disease or for an ailment other 
than a disease is quite a different 
one and we think that statement 
12 clearly preserves the line of 
substantial distinction. Ailments, 
injuries, indispositions, sicknesses 
do not necessarily constitute dis- 
eases, although disease frequently 
develops from them. The words 
‘deformity’ or ‘infirmity’ as used 
in connection with applications for 
insurance are, of course, construed 
to mean deformities or infirmities 
of such a substantial character as, 
if known, would have been liable 
to deter an insurer from issuing a 
policy. * * * * * * The same prin- 
ciple must be true respecting medi- 
eal or surgical attention. The 
attention to which reference is 
made in statement 12 must be not 
for a trivial indisposition but for 
some substantial illness, sickness, 
injury or disease. The insurer has 
the right to an opportunity to know 
whether the attention was for an 
ailment inconsiderable or serious. 
Although no disease may have de- 
veloped, symptoms which had re- 
quired medical attention might 
indicate conditions from which dis- 
ease might be generated. Depend- 
ing upon the nature of the 
attention, whether trivial or sub- 
stantial, an applicant might prove 
to be a poor risk or a sound one. 
The insurer indicated by statement 
12 that it wanted to know the facts 
and that it intended and expected 
the applicant to speak the truth so 
that it might acquire information 
concerning them. Any misrepre- 
sentation which defeats or seriously 
interferes with the exercise of such 
a right cannot truly be said to be 
an immaterial one. How can an 
insvrer discover the nature of an 
applicant’s previous illness. subject 
Perhaps to recurrence and ant to 
degenerate into a disease yet bear- 
ing no trace at the time of his 
physical exemination for the pol- 
iey, if he falsely states that he had 


received no medical attention at 
all? 





Plaintiff proved its case prima 
facie to the effect that the misrep- 
resentation was material when it 
showed that within five years de- 
fendant had received medical at- 
tention a dozen times, that at least 
one medical consultation had been 
held, that digitalis had been pre- 
scribed in July, 1920, and that 
defendant was ‘sick’ when he re- 
ceived attention.” 


In addition, the Court refused to 
regard the receipt and retention of 
the premium by the general agents as 
a waiver. In declining to accept any 
such principle, the Court took cog- 
nizance of the manner in which the 
business of life insurance is conducted 
by the large companies. This is shown 
where the Court stated as follows: 


“Receipt by the agent is receipt 
by the principal * * * * * but a 
mere temporary retention of the 
premium does not, under the cir- 
cumstances, constitute any evidence 
of an intention to abandon the 
claim of rescission and to ratify 
the policy. The company, whose 
main office is located in Connecti- 
cut, was seeking at the time to 





the amount transmitted to plaintiff 
which returned it to its agents. The 
last of June or early in July the 
agents tendered the amount to de- 
fendant who refused it. All these 
facts were proved by uncontra- 
dicted evidence and do not conflict 
with any finding. On _ plaintiff’s 
request, all should have been found 
and the exception to the refusal to 
find presents reversible error. * * 
* * * The fact that the amount 
of the premium was in plaintiff’s 
constructive possession for nearly 
two months does not indicate that it 
intended to retain any benefits 
therefrom and thus abandon its 
claim of rescission. It continued 
its efforts to effect service of the 
summons and succeeded on May 8 
and finally on May 23. The com- 
plaint was served June 7. The only 
fair inference to be drawn from 
the evidence is that an organization 
whose branches were widely scat- 
tered and which at the time was 
engaged in contesting this policy 
repudiated the proffered benefit 
within a reasonable time after its 
responsible executive officers were 
enabled to know that it held de- 
fendant’s money in its possession.” 


effect service of process in this ac- 
tion upon defendants. The pre- 
mium was paid to its general agents 
for a limited territory in Brooklyn. 
On the day upon which the sum- 
mons in this action had been de- 
livered to the sheriff for service, 
defendant paid the premium to a 
clerk in the office of the agents in 
Williamsburg and received a ‘tem- 
porary receipt’ therefor. The check 
was deposited by the agents to their 


It is apparent that claimants for 
disability insurance will not be per- 
mitted to avoid the natural results 
which follow from truthful answers 
to the questions propounded in the 
applications for such insurance. It is 
only in this way that the honest ap- 
plicant may be protected against un- 
founded claims by others not so 
truthful. 


own account in their own bank and 
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Former Borrowers Now 


Qualified Buyers 

Just how much time and effort an 
agent ought to devote to the servicing 
of policies carrying loans is up to the 
judgment of the individual concerned. 
It goes without saying that the in- 
sured, the agent and the company all 
will profit whenever the borrower can 
be persuaded to repay the loan and 
restore the protection to its original 
amount. For the agent, the work of 
conservation is important in many 
ways aside from the renewal commis- 
sions. There is the constant threat 
that the borrower may surrender the 
impaired contract in order to avail 
himself of the generous offer of a 
cheaper plan with another company, 
and always there is the prospect of 
losing an old policyholder. 

However, right at present there is 
a brighter side of the policy loan pic- 
ture to consider. Loans are slacken- 
ing everywhere, and have been for 
some time. From many quarters 
comes the cheerful information that 
loans are being paid up. A borrower 
who pays his loan in full is a grade 
A prospect for additional insurance. 
It is obvious that the fortunes of the 
insured are improving and, more im- 
portant, this particular policyholder 
serves notice that he appreciates his 
life insurance protection and values it 
above the thousand and one luxuries 
he might be tempted to purchase with 
the funds he has allotted to the cause 
of thrift and prudence. A letter of 
congratulation is the least that is 
called for from the agent and a per- 
sonal interview is more in order. 


Sign Up the Recently 


Promoted Prospect 


While it is generally agreed that it 
is a mistake to waste prospecting 
time on people who cannot or will not 
buy, there is what may be termed an 
abnormal class of prospects extant to- 
day. Those who make up this group 
are the depression-starved men who 
are just getting back on their feet. 
Many with fairly substantial incomes, 
even after salary and other income 
cuts, were so obligated by fixed finan- 
cial responsibilities that they allowed 
their insurance holdings to depreciate 
and also allowed their homes, cars, 
and other properties to run down. 
Whether or not they would be better 
off to mend life insurance protection 
first or to take care of back taxes, 
depreciation on homes, and buy a new 
car, the latter alternatives usually get 
the preference. 

To some of this group, the salesman 
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-Prospecting 


can profitably suggest: “You found it 
not impossible to lower your living 
expenses during the past three years; 
now, why not continue the same scale 
of living and put this added income 
into life insurance savings which will 
stand as a bulwark against another 
depression which may come along at 
an even more critical period in your 
life?” 


How Women Agents Get 


Interviews 


Sophia W. Bliven, one of the coun- 
try’s best known women producers, 
and head of the women’s department 
of the Penn Mutual Home Office 
Agency, gives in the Association News 
some of the field tested interview get- 
ting sentences used by the young 
women in her group. The question 
was: “What statement or question do 
you use most frequently to secure an 
interview?” And the answers: 


Elizabeth Taylor: “You are inter- 
ested in accumulating money, aren’t 
you?” 

Jane Button: “Have you a retire- 
ment income plan?” 

Naomi Allen: “You are interested 
in an assured retirement income 
projecting your salary into the fu- 
ture.” 

Alida Finch: “You appreciate hav- 
ing your own income now, but are you 
sure you will have it as long as you 
live?” 

Josephine Dietz: “I realize you 
can’t talk about personal affairs dur- 
ing business hours. I would like to tell 
you about our income plan for busi- 
ness women. Would Tuesday evening 
be convenient for you?” 

Helen Stewart: “Have I picked a 
convenient time to call on you?” 
(“What about?”) “Planned income 
for life.” 

Ethel Bregen (on the telephone) : 
“You received the letter I sent you 
a few days ago, didn’t you? Thought 
I would call you this morning to find 
out when I may have the pleasure of 
a personal interview with you.” 











HOW LONG WILL YOU LIVE? 


This is suggested as a clever approach 
that might lead a person to considera- 
tion of his life insurance needs. 

Ask your prospect: “How long do you 
think you are going to live? Then tell 
him how he can figure just how long he 
is expected to live, as follows: 

Take your age—subtract it from 80; 
multiply it by 7, and divide it by 10. 

Try it yourself, and then compare it 
with the life expectancy table in your 
rate book; it will be within a fraction of 
a year of the life expectancy table fig- 
ures. —B. M. A. Bulletin. 





Programming Ideas by 
Ray Ellis 


Ray Ellis, New York City, genera] 
agent for the Home Life, declared in 
a Seminar on Programming Life In. 
surance at Bridgeport, Conn., on Feb, 
18, that there is an unlimited field for 
service of this nature for every life 
underwriter who cares to keep 
abreast of the times. The Seminar in 
Programming was a part of the one- 
day Sales Congress sponsored by the 
Bridgeport Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Mr. Ellis pointed out that program- 
ming represented a definite yet subtle 
change that is gradually taking place 
in life insurance sales methods. The 
field for such service, according to 
the speaker, was represented by that 
large group of owners of life insur- 
ance who have never planned their 
insurance estates. In the majority of 
cases, he said, the life insurance 
property now owned has never been 
coordinated in order to do the things 
the owners want done. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Ellis added, the aver- 
age client first begins to think of 
what he wants his insurance to do 
when his estate is _ intelligently 
planned. 

The average man, it was observed, 
owns merely a collection of life in- 
surance policies, which he had bought 
from time to time, and usually little 
if any thought has been given to 
what those same policies could do if 
coordinated into an established plan. 
Mr. Ellis drew an analogy between 
the service of the architect and the 
service of an engineer. Lumber, 
bricks and mortar do not make a 
house. The architect secures the 
idea of the perfect home from his 
client, and then arranges with the 
contractor to coordinate materials in 
order to produce the finished product. 
Gears. steel and pistons merely piled 
together do not produce an automo- 
bile. Instead, the public’s demand for 
riding comfort is satisfied by the 
engineer who coordinates all the parts 
into one efficient mechanism. In life 
insurance, to continue the analogy, 
the policy contracts already owned by 
the average client are the materials 
by which to produce a planned estate, 
said Mr. Ellis, through the service 
of the progressive life underwriter. 
It is up to the underwriter to secure 
the ideas from his client as to what 
he wants his life insurance to do, 
and then coordinate the policies @ 
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and Selling- 


order that the plan can be carried 
out most effectively. 

The opportunity to sell is created 
by the fact that additional insur- 
ance may be needed to complete the 
client’s plan. If it is discovered that 
a present estate will not do what the 
client wants done, then, Mr. Ellis 
observed, it is up to the client to either 
buy the additional insurance which 
may be prescribed or to modify his 
plan. The underwriter is then in the 
enviable position of seeing self-ap- 
plied pressure on the part of the 
client to buy additional insurance, 
self-applied because it is the client’s 
own plan. 





Evidence Of Spending 
Ability 

Rising demand in rural districts 
for higher priced, better quality 
goods featured mail order sales in 
1936, and the trend continues into 
1937, while in the cities the call for 
costlier merchandise ran so far be- 
yond anticipations that many stores 
actually lost considerable Christmas 
trade through being inadequately 
stocked with high priced goods, ac- 
cording to a current survey of “pros- 
perity buying” made by Northwest- 
ern National Life. 

The largest winter cruise business 
since 1928-29, together with a boom 
in general travel throughout 1936, 
sent luggage sales 26.9 per cent above 
1935 dollar volume, in the 236 depart- 
ment stores covered by the report. 
Enormous demand for bicycles and 
other recreational merchandise fea- 
tured an increase of 26.6 per cent 
over 1935 in the sale of sporting 
goods by the same group of stores. 

With manufacturers unable to 
catch up on orders, pianos continued 
the phenomenal come-back staged in 
1935. Department store sales of 
pianos and other musical instru- 
ments were 19.9 per cent greater in 
1936. The American family also 
bought other furniture for its home 
in 26.6 per cent larger volume in 1936 
than 1935, while jewelry departments 
in the 236 stores did 12.3 per cent 
larger dollar volume than in 1935. 
Again in 1936 furs and fur coats 
showed a large increase in sales— 
32.4 per cent over 1935. 

All of which again indicates that 
money is going back into circulation 
in ever increasing volume, and that 
it is up to the life agent to go after 
his share of it. 


Change of Environment 
Largely ‘‘Mental”’ 


It is a not uncommon experience 
for a life underwriter to find himself 
in a rut, discouraged and unable to 
produce, and then snap back into suc- 
cessful selling merely because cir- 
cumstances have caused him to move 
into new territory. That is, the terri- 
tory is far from virgin, but it is new 
to him and somehow he becomes im- 
bued with renewed ambition and en- 
thusiasm. 

His contacts, in such instances, of- 
fer him less than he enjoyed at the 
beginning of his career because in 
the beginning he had a bunch of per- 
sonal friends, relatives, etc., in most 
cases. But he goes into the new field, 
backed only with experience and a will 
to make good with the fresh start, 
and does so. The reason for his new 
lease on life and often improved pro- 
duction lies, of course, within himself. 
He could have done the same and bet- 
ter had he remained in his old territory 
and applied exactly the same effort. 

A prominent and successful agency 
director recommends just such a 
course to his men who find themselves 
slipping. He urges them to “make 
believe” they have just located in the 
city and to go about finding business, 
outside their regular clientele, just as 
if they had recently moved into town 
from a distant place. The result in- 
variably is new prospects, new friends, 
new business. And it all is accom- 
plished merely by getting a fresh 
viewpoint—and working. 


Simplify the Material 
For Them 


“People never will be able to ‘af- 
ford’ life insurance,” advises Ralph 
Engelsman, Penn Mutual G. A. in 
New York. “But they can afford re- 
tirement, education of their children, 
etc. A life insurance contract is only 
a piece of paper. Our job is to project 
the pictures of what life insurance 
will do. 

“The trouble with life insurance is 
that it is too complicated. We must 
simplify the material. If my 12-year- 
old son can’t understand what I am 
talking about, then I know that the 
prospect won’t. Talk retirement in the 
terms of what it will do—fishing, 
golf, etc. Talk life insurance in terms 
of ham and eggs.” 


Avoid All Unnecessary 
Hard Work 


Someone warned recently against 
the habit of “comfortable” working 
habits in selling—the tendency to call 
on the people who are easy to see— 
and advocated the hard way. All of 
which is true enough, if this means 
dropping in to see an old friend or 
client merely because of an exhaus- 
tion of live prospecting leads. But 
many successful underwriters make it 
a point to make their selling job easy. 
They avoid unnecessary hard work, 
much as that virtue has been praised 
in song and story. 

As a matter of fact, selling the easy 
way is almost indispensable to any 
sustained success in selling. It is one 
of the fundamentals that the agent 
must not waste time trying to see or 
to sell once having seen, the type of 
people with whom he is by nature or 
training unqualified to discuss life 
insurance benefits and as a very rough 
example it might be pointed out that 
a Storm Trooper would be likely to 
find production quite meager if he at- 
tempted to confine his efforts in a 
neighborhood of Jewish garment man- 
ufacturers. Or, to draw the line 
markedly finer, a man without knowl- 
edge of business insurance would find 
himself wasting his time on a pros- 
pect who has studied the subject but 
who demands added, specialized knowl- 
edge. 

Some experts advocate a strict con- 
finement of effort to people of one’s 
own class, but taken literally this 
method would not permit the progress 
which is the goal of every ambitious 
agent—and without a fair share of 
ambition the life insurance agent finds 
himself in the wrong business. Sell 
those of your own social and business 
level first, certainly; get the easy ones 
first, and then keep aiming a notch 
higher. 


Don’t Forget That Only the 


Healthy Can Insure 


Always bear in mind that only 
healthy persons have a choice about 
buying or not buying life insurance. 
The man who gives little heed to that 
thought today may find tomorrow that 
he can’t get the insurance he wants. 
If more persons who are consulted 
about buying life insurance considered 
this fact, fewer of them would turn 
down the salesman without buy- 
ing.—Federal. 
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age 45, $7.49; and at age 50, $11.85. 


Dividend at End of Year "25 30 


Dividend at End of Year 25 30 
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DrvipEND ScALE—SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE Co., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


HE 1937 dividend scale is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1936. 

The rate of interest payable in 1937 on proceeds of policies is 3'/2%, 
which is the same rate as was allowed in 1936. The rate of interest allowed 
on dividends left to accumulate at interest also remains at 3!/2% in 1937. 

Using the 1937 scale, the average annual net cost of a Whole Life matur- 
ing at age 80 policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of twenty 
years will be $7.38; at age 45, $11.03; and at age 50, $15.07. 

Under the 1937 scale the average cost of a Twenty Payment Life Policy 
issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $3.90; at 


1937 DIVIDEND SCALE—SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
INustrated Dividends per $1,000—1937 


WHOLE LIFE MATURING AT AGE 80 
—Age at Issue 


POCORN occ ccccacccees $19.21 $21.93 $25.49 $30.24 $36.71 $45.72 $58.47 $77.06 
BD ectceccccevesteccteses esos sees cess TTT cece cece eves eoes 
D nincccsesiweneess nanspn 120 131 1.46 4165 1.92 2.29 2.81 3.59 
D  avevesccvctsccousewess 123 61.34 1.50 1.70 1.98 2.37 2.91 3.72 
: ame ccd sted ccnestadswws 1.25 137 1.54 1.75 2.05 245 3.01 3.84 
Cabeeresneessaneasenns 1.28 1.41 1.59 1.80 2.11 253 3.11 3.96 
Total Dividends 15 yeare. 19.57 21.62 24.34 27.84 32.69 39.22 48.32 61.81 
Total Dividends 20 years. 27.94 30.95 34.94 40.02 47.07 56.52 69.72 89.58 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
— = —Age at Issue — 


35 


PROGINS 2000s cc cccnces $31.56 $34.46 $38.00 $42.40 $48.08 $55.64 $66.06 $80.80 
BD esecceccccvencdccepess adee ‘aces 045 
Bi. wa cedcevodecséccsbunes 1.66 1.78 1.95 2.15 2438 2.76 3.24 3.88 
D -epnucnceecnessecnsnens 1.80 195 2.13 235 2.65 3.02 3.52 4.19 
: ed baccusececosesees 1.94 2.11 2.30 2.56 2.88 3.27 3.81 4.50 
oe ccevasesoorcerasesee 2.09 2.28 2.50 2.77 3.11 3.53 4.10 4.82 
Total Dividends 15 years. 37.79 41.16 45.23 50.09 55.97 62.87 71.82 83.00 
Total Dividends 20 years. 60.13 65.59 72.04 79.61 88.63 99.01 112.15 128.33 


TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 
—Age at Issue 


Basis 


(American 3% Reserve) 


40 45 50 55 60 


40 45 50 55 60 








Prudential Insurance. 
Newark, N. J. 


The introduction of new forms of 
weekly premium industrial life insur- 
ance policies effective with the official 
issue for the week of March 8 have 
been announced by the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, New- 
ark, N. J. The newly devised forms 
contain several new features designed 
to furnish the best possible protection 
for those purchasing weekly premium 
insurance and will provide an average 
increase of approximately 14 per cent 
in the immediate amount of insurance 
per 5-cent premium unit. The age at 
issue of the whole life policy has been 
extended to age 70, premiums being 
payable for 10 years at ages over 60. 

In announcing the introduction of 
the new policy forms, Edward D. Duf- 
field, president of the Prudential, 
characterized the move as one “con- 
sistent with the company’s endeavor 
to provide maximum insurance protec- 
tion at the lowest possible cost. 

“Under an arrangement similar to 
the Prudential’s ‘modified 3,’ ordinary 


1937 
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Dividend at End of Year "25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premiums ............. $48.91 $49.76 $51.02 $52.94 $56.07 $61.19 $69.42 $82.49 
BD cccccevcsecooaneoseane cece vee ceee 
2 1.66 1.78 1.95 2.15 2.48 2.76 3.24 3.88 
| Mian eeetgeres: 1.80 1.95 2.13 2.35 265 3.02 3.52 4.19 
‘ cexegudmnwentaeetenet’ 194 2.11 2.30 2.56 2.88 3.27 3.81 4.50 

bes al eee ced 2.10 2.28 2.50 2.77 3.11 3.53 4.10 4.82 
Total Dividends 15 years. 44.64 46.76 49.66 53.27 58.02 64.24 72.43 83.36 
Total Dividends 20 years. 76.39 79.35 83.43 88.44 95.09 103.84 115.23 130.58 

policy,” the president’s announcement 


continues, “these policies, for all plans 
of insurance, provide that the com- 
mencing weekly premium will increase 
by one-fifth after five years from the 
date of issue. 

“Dividends credited to the policy, 
however, may be applied by the com- 
pany to extend the period during 
which the commencing premium will 
continue to be payable, and it is ex- 
pected that such dividends will be 
sufficient to offset any premium in- 
crease that would otherwise become 
payable.” 

It was disclosed that reserve values 
are to be based on 3% per cent instead 
of 3% per cent as hitherto. Cash- 
surrender and other non-forfeiture 
values have been arrived at by the 
method used in the current issue of 
the company’s ordinary policies. Regu- 
lar automatic extended insurance is 
available after three years and paid- 
up and cash-surrender values after 
five years. Special extended insurance 
prior to three years is provided in the 
policies, at the rate of one week for 
each three weeks’ premiums paid 





onl 
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Bankers Life, Des Moines. 
Iowa 


The Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has announced the is- 
suance of a family maintenance rider, 
this rider being introduced as a run- 
ning mate for its family protection 
policy which has become more popular 
each year. The new plan is a modifica- 
tion of the company’s family protec- 
tion policy and consists of a regular 
life or endowment policy to which is 
attached the family maintenance 
agreement which provides additional 
term insurance covering periods of 
ten, fifteen or twenty years, as elected. 

The agreement will be attached only 
to new policies and not to policies al- 
ready in force. The total commuted 
value of the monthly income of $100 
and the final sum of $10,000 under 
each of the three types of agreements 
are as follows: twenty year income 
period, $23,680; fifteen year income 
period, $20,980; ten year income peri- 
od, $17,850. The regular policy pro- 
vides $10,000 of the total commuted 
value and the remainder is provided 
by the term insurance under the fam- 
ily maintenance agreement. 





under life forms, and one week for 
each two weeks’ premiums paid under 
endowment plans. 

One interesting innovation will be 
the issuing of an endowment at age 
65, instead of the present endowment 
at age 60. This change will be helpful 
to those who wish to add to the bene- 
fits provided by the Social Security 
Act at age 65. 

Included in each policy will be a 
copy of the application to conform to 
the practice for ordinary policies. The 
application thereby is made a part of 
the contract of insurance. As a re- 
sult, certain provisions of the policy 
and the application have been re- 
drawn in a manner to render them 
generally similar to the company’s 
ordinary policies. 



























1936 Interest Earnings 


Additional early returns showing 
the net rate of interest earned by life 
insurance companies in 1936 are given 
below. These data supplement the table 
shown in the issue of Feb. 18. A ma- 
jority of the companies continue to 
show an increase in the net rate of 
interest earned during the year and 
the net rate for all companies will 
undoubtedly very closely approximate 
the average rate of 4.47 per cent 
earned by all companies in 1935. All 
data are taken from the 1937 edition 
of the Life Agents Brief. 


NET RATE OF INTEREST | aa 
% %o 

Aetna Life, Hartford............ 3.79 3.72 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va.... 3.25 3.77 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa. 4.08 3.91 
Bankers Nat'l, Montclair, N. J.. 4.52 5.00 
Businees Men’s Assur., K. C., Mo. 4.02 3.97 
Calif.-West. States, Sacramento.. 4.03 3.78 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa. 3.86 3.82 


Colonial, Jersey City, N. J..... 3.65 3.69 
Colorado Life, Denver.......... 4.83 4.67 
Columbian Nat'l, Boston, Mass. 3.75 4.01 
Conn. General, Hartford, Conn.. 3.65 3.71 
Conservative, Wheeling, W. Va.. 4.50 3.70 
Continental Amer., Wilmington, 

Ee Ske hex Kchevenscneiencees 4.35 4.31 
Continental Assur., Chicago, Ill.. 3.78 3.87 
Equitable Life, New York, N. Y. 3.58 3.46 
—- Life, Wachington, 

$00 66900000 6bOedbs0Se08 4.47 4.91 
Farmers & Bankers, Wichita, 

BE, ‘Whi cca deceeddoccveseces 3.22 3.08 
Fidelity ae. Bee. Piss cceecs § 3.77 3.74 
Girard Life, Phila., Pa......... 3.96 4.06 
Globe Life, Chicago, Ill......... 3.43 3.35 


John Hancock Mut., Boston.... 3.44 3.41 
Kansas City Life, K. C., Mo.... 3.50 3.30 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind... 3.90 4.10 
Life and Cas., Nashville, Tenn.. 3.19 3.13 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond. 3.67 3.46 
London Life, London, Can...... 5.45 5.22 
Manhattan Life, New York, 
N. 


dhtiwenks pblbawes 10abae> 4.00 3.93 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, 

GU. dba cess caveccevcescdivses 4.63 4.45 
Maryland Life, Baltimore....... 4.48 4.45 
Mass. Protective, Worcester... .. 3.69 3.62 
Mutual Trust, Chicago, Ill...... 3.67 3.7 
National Life, Des Moines, Iowa 3.83 3.55 
National L. & A., Nashville, 

WOR. cacheseccsncrvceasesans 3.53 3.93 
New England Mut Boston 

WOE. Scushabesvesetcocstecews 4.10 3.75 
Paul Revere, Worcester, Mass... 2.60 2.70 
Postal Life, New York......... 3.79 3.34 
Protective Life, Birmingham, 

By. ceinkte tons vednsdene eine 3.62 3.50 
Provident L. & A., Chatanooga, 

eer ee 3.61 3.61 
Provident Mut., Phila., Pa....... 3.99 3.85 


Puritan Life; Providence, R. I... 3.63 3.79 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa... 4.24 4.04 
Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa.... 3.93 3.85 
Security Mut., Binghamton, N. Y. 3.60 3.68 


Southland Life, Dallas, Tex..... 4.04 4.20 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind.... 3.62 3.35 
Sun Life, Montreal, Can........ 3.85 4.10 
Texas Life, Waco, Tex......... 3.91 4.24 


Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio 3.68 3.74 


aw Co-operative, Washington, 


Union Labor, New York, N. Y.. 3.31 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me.. 4.06 
United Benefit, Omaha, Neb..... 3.97 
United L. & A., Concord, N. H. 3.84 
a States Life, New York, 


Virginia L. 
Volunteer State 
Ws. 600 0cecseenecceneee 
Washington, Nat'l, Chicago, III. 3:80 
Wisconsin Nat'l, Oshkosh, Wis... 3.80 
Yeoman Mut., Des Moines, Iowa 3.90 





DIVIDEND SCALE—SUN LiFE ASSURANCE OF 


CANADA, MONTREAL, CANADA 


HE 1937 scale, effective April |, 


will involve the distribution of an 


amount approximately 10% greater than that distributed in 1936. The 
greatest increases are shown on those plans in which the mortality element 
is more prominent. The Special Fifth Year Dividend has been increased 


for all longer term insurance plans. 


age 55, $2.26 or 25.83%. 


rate as was payable in 1936. 


povie 
Dividend at End of Year 25 30 


Total Dividends 15 years. 69.18 76.25 
Total Dividends 20 years.100.12 110.77 


pomeninty , 
Dividend at End of Year 25 30 


BR pccccccccseseecosoeces 

BD cccvcsvccessoscoeserss 411 4.42 

BD ccccdccccavetoqtoncens 4.33 4.67 

: Trrrririririri rt 4.57 4.93 
ocvccwecesadgessececsee *7.22 7.79 


Total Dividends 15 years. 83.33 90.24 


income disability benefits. 





As an illustration, the Fifth Year Dividend including the Special Dividend 
on an Ordinary Life Policy issued at age 25 is an increase of $1.68, or 
35.07%; at age 35 it is $2.57, or 44.08%; at age 45, $1.95, or 27.54%; at 


The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under mode of 
settlement and on dividends left to accumulate is 3.75%, which is the same 


Using the 1937 dividend scale including the Special Fifth Year Dividend, 
the average annual net cost of an Ordinary Life Policy issued at age 35 if 
surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
under the 1936 scale. At age 45 the net cost of the same policy at the end 
of 20 years will be $10.21 as compared with $10.58 under the 1936 scale. 


1937 DIVIDEND SCALE — 
COMPANY OF CANADA, MONTREAL 


Dividends Payable Commencing April 1, 1937, for Policies Two or More Years 
in Force (Reserve at 0" “—3—™%) 


ORDINARY LIFEt 


be $5.37, as compared with $5.82 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


Age at Issue ——- —_- ——-—~—_, 
35 40 45 50 55 60 


PROD oc cnccesseass $21.25 $24.20 $27.90 $32.65 $38.90 $47.05 $57.95 $72.65 
BD cccccvcccccccnsececsce eves eeee cose cove eves coos eves 
BD veccweceeweccdegweosdese 3.95 429 456 4.85 5.31 5.90 6.38 6.22 
SB veneuvecatsssuscenseva 4.07 443 4.72 5.04 56.54 6.18 6.70 6.59 
@ cscidastvebecouavdseuee 4.19 457 489 5.24 5.78 646 7.02 6.95 
BS. ncxgouue spedennter cans *6.47 *7.08 *%7.59 = 18 *9.03 *10.10 *11.01 *10.98 


2.62 89.66 99.49 111.47 121.85 123.05 


8 
120.57 131. 32 145.87 163.24 178.36 180.94 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFEt 
————Age at Issue-——_____—_—_—___ 


35 40 45 50 55 60 


Prem occ cccccses $30.70 $33.70 $37.35 $41.75 $47.20 $54.15 $63.40 $76.10 


4.75 5.13 5.64 621 6.46 5.91 
5.02 6.48 5.97 6.57 6.85 6.33 
5.31 5.74 6.31 6.94 7.24 6.75 
*8.40 *9.11 %9.99 *10.97 *11.46 *10.76 
97.52 105.68 115.63 126.25 131.88 125.46 


Total Dividends 20 years.127.02 137.73 148.99 161.45 176.24 191.80 200.40 192.45 
* Includes special 5th year dividend. + Applies only to policies issued without 
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Sun Life—Montreal, 
Canada 


The 1937 dividend scale of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada 
will apply to all annual dividend poli- 
cies as of April 1. The new scale will 
involve the distribution of an amount 


special fifth year dividend has been 
increased for all longer term insur- 
ance plans. 
A special scale of dividends will con- 
tinue to apply to all policies contain- 
ing the income disability benefit but 
the deduction from the regular scale 
will be approximately two-thirds of 
those in the previous year. 
A completely revised scale of divi- 
dends for single premium policies has 
been introduced. The new scale will 
show a _ reduction 
plans of shorter duration. 


Lower Loan Rate 
Proposed in N. Y. 









in dividends for 





approximately 10 per cent greater 
than that distributed last year. The 
basic factors used in calculating the 
dividends have been completely revised 
and accordingly the dividends on indi- 
vidual policies are not uniformly ef- 
fected. The greatest increases are 
shown on plans in which the mortality 
element is most prominent and the 
least on those plans in which the in- 
vestment element predominates. The 





Among the bills before the New 
York legislature, pertaining to in- 
surance, which are awaiting favor- 
able action is a proposal permitting a 
life insurance policyholder to borrow 
on security of the value of a policy, 
an amount not to exceed the lawful 
reserve thereon, the interest rate not 
to be in excess of 4% per cent 
annually. (By Assemblyman Maurice 
Fitz Gerald.) 
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Advertising 


Direct Mail Follow-up of 
National Advertising 


“Sales promotion showers bring 
national advertising flowers,” said 
B. N. Mills, secretary, Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, before the Eastern 
Round Table of the Life Advertisers 
in New York City, February 24, 
speaking on the direct mail follow-up 
of national advertising. “This par- 
ody of an old rhyme is a statement 
of my theme and at the same time an 
advertising axiom. 

“It is to be noted that the old rhyme 
sets up more than one shower as 
necessary for May flowers. Several, 
in fact, are desirable, and we all know 
that good soaking rains in April are 
forerunners of a more beautiful world 
in May. There is a parallel to this 
idea also in national advertising. 
There must be several good soaking 
rains of sales promotion to get the 
best flowers from the plant of na- 
tional advertising. 

“Saturday Evening Post has a cir- 
culation of about 3,000,000, and the 
total number of readers is greater 
than that. Surveys indicate that an 
average of 20 to 25 per cent of the 
readers will see any individual adver- 
tisement. Taking the circulation fig- 
ure as the total number of readers, 
this would indicate that about 600,000 
people should get some sort of an 
impression of each advertisement. I 
am referring now to ads at least half 
a page in size. Of these 600,000, how 
many are prospects from the stand- 
point of the advertiser; that is, how 
many are really in the market for life 
insurance, and of that number, how 
many can be reached by the sales or- 
ganization of the advertisers? Those 
are really questions that can’t be 
answered, so that is the why of the 
situation. 

“On the basis of the situation as 
outlined above, what is the answer? 
How can sales promotion be brought 
to bear in an effective way? It seems 
to me that the only way is to work 
out a plan by which the individual 
salesman and his individual prospects 
are brought face to face with each 
other and the advertisement. In this 
way the force of the advertisement 
can be used to bring immediate busi- 
ness returns. 

“Essential to the success of any 
efforts along these lines are the com- 
plete cooperation of Home Office 
Agency departments and agency 
managers. With these and the adver- 
tising department pulling together, 
the salesman can be educated to the 
merits of the plan.” 
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Departmental 


Underwriting 


The Ultimate Objective 


Of an Underwriter 


“The ultimate objective of the indi- 
vidual underwriter is not the sale of 
a single policy, but the building of a 
business,” writes Chester O. Fischer, 
vice-president, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, in the February Radiator, com- 
pany house organ. “The relationship 
between policyholder and agent—and 
between company and agent—imposes 
in itself a large responsibility upon 
the underwriter, an obligation which 
exists not only to his client and to 
his company, but to his agency and 
his fellow underwriters, for is not the 
reputation of underwriters, as a 
group, molded and sustained by the 
character of each man’s daily work? 








Chester O. Fischer 


“Intelligently performed, good ser- 
vice is responsible for much repeat 
business. It forms the most logical 
basis in the world for securing more 
names on your prospect list. It 
builds invaluable goodwill and pres- 
tige. Who can estimate the value of 
having one of your policyholders or 
some other of your business friends, 
remark to his associate or acquain- 
tance, at the opportune moment: ‘Say, 
you can depend on that fellow; he 
knows his business thoroughly—and 
his motives are always right.’ 

“Policyholders generally sense— 
and view with satisfaction and pride 
—a dominant service spirit on the 


part of an agency organization. In- 
formed and intelligent service builds 
prestige as no other influence can. If 
anyone doubts this, if he questions 
policyholders’ awareness and appre- 
ciation of an alert and aggressive 
agency organization, or the dissatis- 
faction, disappointments and handi- 
caps which arise when a company is 
poorly represented, then let him go 
into the field and call upon policy- 
holders, first, in a city where a com- 
pany is indifferently represented or 
where perhaps a company has been 
forced by adverse legislation or other 
circumstances to withdraw from the 
territory; and then let him enjoy the 
refreshing experience of visiting 
policyholders in another place where 
an agency of the same company has 
a reputation for aggressiveness and 
conscientious service.” 


Administration 


Insurance a Popularizer 
Of Security 


Because the American people have 
been educated to the necessity of 
thrift and self-denial through the 
medium of life insurance, in that 
degree has the business contributed to 
the building of character in this na- 
tion, declared Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the U. S., in his an- 
nual report to the board of directors. 

“As we reflect upon the experiences 
of the past few years,” said Mr. 
Parkinson, “we realize more clearly 
than ever before the extent to which 
our progress depends upon the wel- 
fare of the nation and the state of 
mind of the people toward the insti- 
tution of life insurance. Today one 
of the thoughts which seems to be 
uppermost in the minds of most of 
the people is ‘security’. 

“Life insurance has rendered inesti- 
mable service to the people of this 
country by popularizing security, but 
it should not be forgotten that the 
particular type of security which we 
have spread has involved the persua- 
sion of the people to save and sacrifice, 
not for themselves alone, but for their 
beneficiaries. We have urged upon 
them thrift and the willingness to 
deny themselves in order to provide 
for their families and business asso- 
ciates. 

“It is my belief that in so far as 
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we have preached these objectives and 
have provided effective means of ful- 
filing them, we have contributed to 
the building of character in this na- 
tion. If we are to continue our pro- 
gress, we must persuasively but mili- 
tantly assert the desirability of thrift. 
This we should be able to do with 
confidence and enthusiasm, for if the 
people are not to be taught and per- 
self- 
sacrifice to provide for themselves 
and those near to them, then we can- 
not be sure that we shall escape the 
day when the people may be com- 
pelled to do that which we might have 
persuaded them to do.” 


Medical 


German Scheme of Health 
Insurance a Threat 


Under compulsory health insurance 


| in Germany doctors are decreasing in 
| number, and bureaucratic clerks and 


functionaries are increasing, and now 
outnumber the doctors, according to 
an editorial announcement in the Feb- 
bruary issue of the New York State 
Journal of Medicine. The Journal is 
the official organ of the New York 
State Medical Society. 

Quoting from a report issued by the 
League of Insurance Physicians of 
Germany, the Journal states: “There 
were 30,559 insurance physicians em- 
ployed in the Third Reich, according 
to a report under date of July 1, 1936. 
In 1933 there were 32,620 so em- 
ployed. Thus there was a decrease 
of 2061 doctors despite the fact that 
in the same period the number insured 
was increased by more than two mil- 
lion persons. According to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Statistics, the ad- 
ministrative personnel of the sick 
insurance societies numbered 35,635 
persons in 1934, and 36,229 persons 
in 1935. 

“The lay personnel seems to have 
increased by approximately six hun- 
dred in one year, but the physicians 
to handle an enormous number of ad- 
ditional patients were reduced by 
about two thousand.” The editorial 
calls attention to disclosures regard- 
ing the growth of sickness insurance 
in Germany which were recently made 
by the Berlin correspondent of the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 


Dr. Terry M. Townsend of New 
York City, chairman of the Committee 
on Medical Trends of the state so- 
ciety, issued a statement here today 
in which he warned the public to ex- 
pect a barrage of propaganda to pro- 
mote in this country a compulsory 
health insurance law patterned after 
the system in effect in Germany and 
other European nations. 

“If the public does not awake to the 
dangers to their health which such a 
scheme for mass medicine will bring 
with it, they are likely to have foisted 
on them a system by which they will 
be subjected to a payroll tax for med- 
ical service. In addition the working 
man will be required to contribute to 
the support of an army of clerks, su- 
pervisors, statisticians, ‘health study 
experts,’ snoopers, arguers and prop- 
agandists. Their job will be to en- 
trench themselves solidly on the pub- 
lic payroll, interfere with the doctor 
as much as possible to make them- 
selves important, and spend a large 
part of their time keeping in right 
with the bureaucrats above them. 
America does not need and does not 
want a medical system run by non- 
medical people who could not tell the 
difference between an X-Ray and an 
electrocardiogram. 

“Everywhere that compulsory in- 
surance is in operation vital statistics 
prove that the health of the people is 
below the standard now existing in the 
United States.” 


Legal 


“Baby Bonds” vs. Life 


Insurance Policies 


“In February, 1935,” recalls Albert 
Hirst, counsel, New York State Life 
Underwriters Association, writing in 
Life Association News, “Congress 
authorized the issuance of United 
States Savings Bonds, which quickly 
became known as ‘Baby Bonds.’ A 
$100 bond is being sold at $75. Ten 
years after date of issue it matures 
for $100. Thus the purchaser makes 
$25 in ten years, or in the average, 
$2.50 per year. He therefore earns 
aggregate interest of 33 1/3 per cent, 
or 3 1/3 per cent per year. 

“The investor, however, does not de- 
rive the full benefit if he prematurely 
surrenders his contract. During the 
first year after purchase the Govern- 
ment merely refunds his money. 





Thereafter, the surrender value in- 
creases every six months. Thus there 
is a distinct inducement to continue 
the investment; we are dealing here 
with a somewhat compulsory saving, 
very much of the type that obtains in 
life insurance. 

“All Baby Bonds are registered in 
the name of the owner. If husband 
and wife or any other two persons so 
desire they may be registered in the 
name of the two individuals, but not 
more than two, and in such case, 
either co-owner may redeem the bonds 
‘in the same manner as checks may 
be cashed on a joint bank account.’ 
Furthermore, and what will interest 
life underwriters most, Baby Bonds 
may be registered in the name of the 
owner and of one designated bene- 
ficiary. 

“Beneficiaries may not be changed 
except if the beneficiary should pre- 
decease the owner, in which case the 
bond may be, upon proof of the death 
of the beneficiary, reissued in the 
name of the registered owner, payable 
on death to a new beneficiary. 

“Thus the possibilities of changing 
the beneficiary are far less liberal 
than in the case of life insurance. 

“Questions naturally arise of the 
respective rights of beneficiaries and 
others interested in the estate of the 
owner, such as the executor, the 
legatees under a will, etc., also wheth- 
er in case of death the bond may be 
reached by the taxing authorities and 
other creditors of the estate. The an- 
swer to these questions is by no means 
clear; various important aspects must 
await further clarification. In these 
respects the beneficiary under a bond 
is distinctly less favorably placed than 
the beneficiary of a life insurance 
policy, whose rights have been estab- 
lished beyond question by statutes and 
judicial decisions. 

“Again, our readers might be inter- 
ested, whether or not the creditors of 
the owner, during the owner’s life- 
time, may destroy the interests of the 
beneficiary; the answer to that ques- 
tion is—yes. On the other hand, bene- 
ficiaries under life insurance policies, 
in practically every state of the 
union, have very substantial rights as 
against the creditors of the insured. 

“Summarizing our brief survey of 
these Baby Bonds, we must come to 
the conclusion that they offer a most 
excellent and attractive investment; 
underwriters will feel flattered at the 
implied compliment to life insurance, 
implied in the fact that in marketing 
these bonds in such an effective way. 
the Treasury Department saw fit to 
borrow so largely from concepts 
which life insurance has made pop- 
ular.” 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Edward A. Uhl has been appointed chief agent for 
Canada by the Mutual Life of New York, with headquar- 


ters at Montreal. He will also act as special agent for 
the company’s business in Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces and in Newfoundland. 

Annual agency meetings of three important offices of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, were at- 
tended by Vice-Presidents Joseph C. Behan and Chester O. 
Fischer, when they visited the following cities recently: 
Rochester, February 13; Cleveland, February 15, and De- 
troit, February 16. 

The Providence, R. L., agency of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual, under the direction of District Manager William L. 
Kelaghan, was the 1936 winner of the president’s trophy, 
awarded annually to the industrial agency showing the 
highest general excellence. 

Charles H. Kahn, of Fort Worth, Texas, led the entire 
field force of the Ohio National Life of Cincinnati in paid- 
for volume of business during 1936, according to the com- 
pany’s recently compiled figures. In addition to his duties 
as general agent, Mr. Kahn paid for a total volume of 
$371,000. 

Willard B. Johnson, manager of Long Island territory 
for the Mutual Benefit Life’s New York city agency, has 
been appointed general agent of the company at Omaha, 
Neb., effective March 1. He succeeds Edward J. Phelps, 
retired. 

Leon C. Wills, Fort Dodge, Iowa, has been appointed a 
district agent of the Alliance Life of Peoria. He will con- 
tinue in the general insurance business. Ralph E. Butzier 
will serve as assistant to Mr. Wills. 

Thomas S. Pointer, general agent for the Home Life of 
New York for the past two years, is resigning, effective 
March 15. The company’s office in Denver will, however, 
continue in operation. 

The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., has appointed 
Paul Field as supervisor of the Johnston & Clark Agency 
of the company in Detroit. He has been assistant man- 
ager of the Northwestern National Life in Detroit. 

Charles W. Bolton of Springfield, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed district general agent of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co., under the supervision of W. H. Van Sick- 
ler, general agent at St. Louis. 

W. A. Grant, Antigo, Wis., has been appointed district 
agent for the Penn Mutual Life in Langlade County, with 
headquarters in Antigo. 

J. F. Cowling, formerly general agent of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life at Asheville, N. C., has joined the W. R. 
Letcher State Agency at Jacksonville, Fla., as_ state 
agency organizer. 

Arthur A. Hustad has become associated with the 
Northwestern National Life in Minneapolis. Mr. Hustad 
is president of the Minneapolis Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 

W. H. Hudson has been appointed production manager 
and district agent of the Mutual Benefit Life at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. He had been a general agent of the Connecticut 
General Life in Norfolk, Va. 

The London Life of London, Ont., has announced the 
opening of a second ordinary agency in Montreal under 
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IN HOME OFFIGA 


district supervisor of the company in that city. 
Angus O. Swink, who resigned the presidency 


Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., will return on Marc 
his former post as head of the company’s Virginia ap 
at Richmond, which post he held from 1909 through 

Richard L. Pinder, Indianapolis, has been appointej 
eral agency manager for Indiana for the Ohio State 


He has been manager of the General American 
Indianapolis for eight years. 


the management of Irving Riddell, for the past five 
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AS I LIVI 


ASH YOUNG’S brother Bill, for several years 
identified with the home office and field forces 
of the Equitable of the U.S.A., has joined the Mu- 
tual Trust Life of Chicago and will be associated 
with General Agent Thomas R. Hayes in Peoria, 
Ill. This item properly belongs in the general news 
columns, but when I saw that “Vash Young’s 
brother” it caused me to wonder anew about the 
utility of celebrities in the family, as people have 
speculated and analyzed the question since time im- 
memorial, concerning the great in the world of poli- 
tics and the arts. Bill Young no doubt finds his 
relationship to the famous and genial Vash Young 
a decided asset and certainly a satisfaction. 
o > * 
N the field of business an outstanding brother or 
father usually appears to impart something of 
his qualities of leadership to his kin and thus are 
born great and enduring organizations; in states- 
manship almost the reverse appears on the surface, 
for although the offspring of the eminent may pos- 
sibly be generously gifted, something in the manner 
of elevating these figures to the pinnacle makes repe- 
tition difficult. At any rate, repeaters appear to 
be the exception. The same thing can be said for 
the arts in general. The brother angle recalls the 
story of a year or so ago about the painter who has 
gained renown abroad and who paid a visit to his 
brother, who had considerable fame in this country 
as a novelist. Introduced everywhere, the painter 
would be greeted with: “Oh, yes, the brother of 
White, the author,” until he rebelled, declaring he 
was White, the painter; the writer was his brother. 
However. I suppose there is no possibility of pro- 
fessiona: jealousy in the field of life insurance and 
Bill doubtless is tickled to death to have a Fortune 
to Share in the family. Bill Young, incidentally, 
was assistant to Arthur Reddall, the Equitable’s 
advertising manager, for some time before he suc- 
cumbed to the urge to sell in person rather than 
through the medium of printer’s ink. 
* > * 
NTENSIVE study of the problem of recruiting is 
currently under way by a committee of experts, 
consisting of general agents and managers all over 
the country. O. Sam Cummings is chairman and 
Ralph G. Engelsman is vice-chairman, and the move- 
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AND THE FIELD 


K. Ben Jones and Neil W. Lamb, of Columbus, Ohio, 
have been named general agents for the Indianapolis Life. 

T. M. Trent of Appomattox, Va., has been appointed dis- 
trict agent of the Provident Mutual Life in Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

W. Rudolph Cooper has been appointed Columbia Na- 
tional general agent in Philadelphia, according to an an- 
nouncement by Vice-President A. A. McFall. 

E. H. Mitchell has been appointed San Antonio general 
agent for the Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala. 


eeEOEEeEOEO_—eee 
By Frank Ellington 


——— — 
ment is sponsored by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. This delving into the mysteries 
of human values was inaugurated by the managers’ 
section of the national organization and it involves 
the maintenance of complete records on every pros- 
pective agent interviewed during the first quarter 
of 1937 by the cooperating managers and, further, 
the keeping of accurate record of production and 
earnings of those contracted for a period of the first 
two months. Oother vital data are to be obtained and 
tabulated and the results of the survey will be made 
known at the forthcoming meeting of managers to 
be held in connection with the annual convention of 


the National Association in Denver. 
* . 7 

















































OW it occurs to me that the recent depression 

was responsible for general exaggeration of the 
report of the death of the old-time recruiting sys- 
tem. Not that it would not be a good idea to feed it 
regular doses of arsenic, just to be certain of its 
eventual survival along Darwinian lines, or to pass 
quietly away. But it should be remembered that the 
depression recruit faced a condition in selling which 
is not faced today, nor were such obstacles prevalent 
during any other periods of comparative normalcy 
during which the tremendous totals of insurance in 
force were built up. Given equal opportunities with 
the agent of 1920-30, the lad who dropped annual 
new business from the staggering aggregate of $12,- 
767,652,000 in 1929 down to the discouraging 1933 
total of $7,763,837,000 should have held his own. 
To hark back for a second, I seem to remember that 
about half the agency heads of the country were 
steadfastly maintaining that it wasn’t the new man 
who was responsible for the let-down—that it was 
the veteran who couldn’t adjust himself to changed 
conditions. However that may be, it was largely the 
depression and it was not, it is now conceded, a 
mental matter, and anything that can be done to put 
life underwriting on more of a career basis will be 
all for the good. 




















* * * 


O favorite hates add the suddenly spitting water 

pipe. And observe the forecast that my obituary, 
if any, will carry the information that deceased was 
found in the bathroom, dead of heart failure super- 
induced by sudden fright. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


W. Howard Cox, president of the Union Central Life of 
Cincinnati, will direct the disbursement of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans to flood sufferers in Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County, according to an announcement is- 
sued in Washington by Jesse Jones, RFC chairman. Mr. 
Cox has been made chairman of the advisory committee 
for that area. 

Because of the increasing amount of work arising out 
of the problems of taxation, the Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark, N. J., has organized a tax department in the 
home office. It is headed by Maynard R. Roff, formerly 
of the finance department, now assistant secretary of the 
company. 

The New England Mutual Life of Boston, Mass., has 
appointed Norris, Beggs & Simpson of Seattle, Wash., 
to manage properties and supervise mortgages now held 
by the insurance company in Seattle. 

The Equitable Life of New York will hold a sales con- 
gress in Kansas City from March 15-20 under the auspices 
of the Kansas City branch office. Major F. R. Antol, 
superintendent of agents’ training, will be present from 
the home office. 

About 400 members and agents of the Metropolitan Life 
from Virginia and North Carolina recently heard Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president of the company, and other officials at 
an all-day conference at Richmond, Va. 

Approximately 200 agents of the Jefferson Standard 
Life of Greensboro, N. C., have qualified for the company’s 
biennial convention, which will be held April 13-14 at San 
Antonio, Tex., and April 15-16 at Monterey, Mexico. 

The Bankers’ Life of Nebraska will begin a four days’ 
celebration of its golden jnbilee on June 24 next. It will 
be combined with an agency meeting. 

The Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., will shortly open a 
branch office of the tri-city district at Asheboro, N. C., 
with C. G. Bullard of Burlington and Greensboro as super- 
intendent. 

The policyholders of the Connecticut Mutual Life of 
Hartford reelected directors whose terms expired. James 
Lee Loomis presented his annual report. 

The recently organized Sante Fé National Life of Okla- 
homa City has been licensed to begin writing business 
February 19. Roy Jones was elected president; John S. 
Sharrett, vice-president, and Ezra Watts, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

The Equitable Life of Iowa will hold a regional meeting 
at Joplin, Mo., April 23-25. It will be sponsored by the 
general agencies of the company at Omaha, Kansas City, 
Lincoln, St. Louis, Wichita, Topeka, Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. Agents must qualify to attend. 

The three-day second annual convention of the Bradford 
Walker Club composed of leading ordinary agency repre- 
sentatives of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
was held at the Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans early in 
February. 

The Connecticut General Life has opened a St. Paul 
office with James O. Sheehan in charge. He has been 
associated with the Minneapolis office of the company. 

An amendment to its charter to permit ownership and 
operation of a radio station has been filed by the Standard 
Life of Jackson, Miss. 
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Guarantee Mutual Life 
Enjoyed Increases in 1936 


Substantial increases in new busi- 
ness written, insurance in force, and 
assets are features of the thirty-fifth 
annual statement of the Guarantee 
Mutual Life Company of Omaha, 
Nebraska, for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1936. 

For the year 1936 new ordinary 
insurance issued and revived amount- 
ed to $21,678,960, as against $18,332,- 
225 in 1935, an increase of $3,346,- 
735, or 18.26 percent. Ordinary in- 
surance in force at the end of 1936 
was $126,409,212, an increase of 6.19 
percent as compared with 1935 or an 
increase of $7,370,862. It writes ordi- 
nary insurance only. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1936 totalled $1,- 
952,626 compared with $2,078,536 
paid in 1935. In its thirty-five years 
of operation the Guarantee Mutual 
has paid a total of $29,796,194 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. 

Total income during 1936 amount- 
ed to $4,665,065 and exceeded its dis- 
bursements of $3,624,732 by $1,040,- 
333. 

Total admitted assets as of Dec. 31 
last amounted to $18,802,254, an in- 
crease for the year of $1,180,953, or 
6.70%. Over 52 percent of the $18,- 
802,254 admitted assets reported at 
the close of 1936 were sound and re- 
munerative bonds. Of its total bond 
investment, 40.63 percent represent 
bonds of the U. S. government and 
municipal bonds; 5.07 percent repre- 
sent Canadian dominion, provincial 
and municipal bonds; and 7.15 per- 
cent represent public utility bonds. 
There are no railroad bond holdings. 

Total liabilities as of Dec. 31, 1936, 
were $16,550,680, its chief liability 
being its legal reserve of $15,384,723 
(including $459,028 reserve for in- 
come policies). Other liabilities in- 
clude dividends payable to policy- 
holders of $333,973, advance premiums 
and trust funds of $631,287 reserve 
for claims awaiting proofs $114,405 
and reserve for taxes, etc., $86,292. 
The company’s unassigned surplus on 
Dec. 31, 1936, was $1,326,574, and in 
addition to the unassigned surplus the 
company maintains a contingency re- 
serve of $925,000 making a total of 
unassigned surplus and contingency 
reserve of $2,251,574. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 
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a million travelers 


No wonder the Benjamin Franklin 
has been approved by more than 
a million visitors to Philadelphia! 
Experienced travelers like its mod- 
ern service and comfort. They ap- 
preciate its convenient location. 
And their budgets approve the rates 
which make it the 
big hotel value 
in Philadelphia. ] cijities for 
1200 rooms and | meetings, 


baths from $3.50. | from small 
groups to 
conventions. 
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Equitable Society Assets 
Increased at Record Rate 


The annual statement of The Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society shows 
total assets as of Dec. 31, 1936, $1,- 
984,449,584, an increase of $168,278,- 
628 over the year 1935, and the largest 
increase for any year in the history 
of the company. The insurance re- 
serve and all other liabilities at the 
end of the year totaled $1,875,657,368. 
The amount set aside for dividends 
to policyholders in 1937 is $30,706,780. 
Unassigned funds (surplus) on Dec. 
31 amounted to $78,085,436. 

The payments to policyholders for 
the year aggregated $181,678,305, of 
which $67,835,108 represented death 
claim payments and $113,843,197 pay- 
ments to living policyholders. 

Premium receipts and considera- 
tions for annuities for the year to- 
taled $295,841,081. The total income 
from all sources was $421,720,539, an 
increase of $9,340,220 over 1935. 

The new business paid for during 
the year (ordinary and group) was 
$456,240,864. The total insurance in 
force on Dec. 31 was $6,411,462,887. 

The year 1936 marked the 25th an- 
niversary of the introduction of group 
life insurance by The Equitable in 
1911, in commemoration of which new 
group insurance was written which 
brought the total group life insurance 
in force to the all-time high figure of 
$1.717,658,306. 


American Annuity and 
American States Life 


The agency development contract of 
the American Annuity Assurance 
Company of Omaha, Neb. (originally 
owned by James Rodman, ex-legisla- 
tor of Nebraska, and Clyde Willson), 
is now said to be in the hands of 
H. O. Hutson and his associates of 
Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Hutson is vice- 
president and manager of the Amer- 
ican States Life Insurance Company 
of Lincoln and his associates are J. S. 
Jones, banker of Wymore, and Wil- 
liam Godel of Denver. At a special 
board meeting of the American An- 
nuity Assurance recently, Mr. Rod- 
man and Mr. Willson resigned and 
control of the operations of the com- 
pany passed to those affiliated with 
the American States Life of Lincoln. 





T. C. RAFFERTY 
Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 
915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 

Teleph Ch 1487 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Cincinnati Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
recently discussed plans for the celebration on March 22 
of the tenth anniversary of the C.L.U. movement. At that 
meeting Prof. H. B. Whaling, of the economics department 
of the University of Cincinnati, spoke on “Monetary 
Trend and the Effect of Interest Rates.” 

Herley S. Daily, general agent of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life and new president of the Kansas City Managers 
and General Agents Association, has appointed the follow- 
ing committee chairmen: Program, Earl Merciers; mem- 
bership, Edward G. Mura; law and legislation, Willard 
Ewing, and agency practices, J. Frank Trotter. 

F. Macklare, of the legal firm of McDougall, McFarland 
& Hugeson, will discuss the Dominion Insurance Act and 
changes in the marriage status during the last five years 
in the province of Quebec at the final meeting of the sea- 
son of the Montreal Chapter of the Institute of Chartered 
Life Underwriters of Canada on March 9. 

Chester O. Fischer, until recently general agent in St. 
Louis, but now vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, was the featured speaker at the 
February luncheon meeting of the Detroit Life Underwrit- 
ers Association on February 17 at the Intercollegiate Club. 

The Wisconsin State Association of Life Underwriters, 
at its annual meeting in Milwaukee on February 20, 
elected E. G. MacDonald, president; Robert L. Hesse, first 
vice-president; M. B. Matteson, second vice-president; 
J. N. Patterson, secretary, and Alvin Moser, treasurer. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Charleston, 
W. Va., at a meeting February 18, adopted a resolution 
condemning the practice of advising persons already in- 
sured to drop their insurance and buy new insurance at 
a higher rate and older age. 

The Chicago Chartered Life Underwriters and the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters, will hold a ban- 
quet on March 22 celebrating the tenth anniversary of the 
organization of the Chicago branch of C.L.U. : 

W. D. Batters has been elected president of the North 
Alberta Life Managers’ Association for 1937. Other offi- 
cers are as follows: Vice-president, W. H. Stevens, and 
secretary-treasurer, E. B. H. Shaver. 

The Hartford Life Underwriters’ Association was ad- 
dressed at a luncheon-meeting last week by Chester O. 
Fischer, vice-president of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
He discussed work planning. 

On March 30 the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers will hold a sales clinic, with Fred L. Fischer, ad- 
vertising manager of the Lincoln Life of Fort Wayne, as 
the guest speaker. 

Joy M. Luidens, executive secretary of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, reports nineteen agencies 
are qualified for the 100 per cent membership certificate. 

At its meeting on February 19 the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents unanimously adopted a memorial to 
George N. Ayres, late president of the Central Life of 
lowa. 

The Iowa City Life Underwriters’ Association has voted 
to affiliate with the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

H. E. Whipps of the head office underwriting staff of the 
Sun Life of Canada has been appointed secretary of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Montreal to succeed 
H. P. Bickley. 

Vernon Ridgway has been elected president of the Vic- 
toria and Island Life Underwriters’ Association (B.C.), 
succeeding H. Mottershead. 

The Kansas City Association of Life Underwriters will 
hold its annual sales congress between April 10 and 20, 
the exact date being not yet determined. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


GROUP of general agents of New York and Bos- 

ton who meet twice a year, neither in Boston nor 
New York, had their semi-annual chat recently at 
Charleston, S. C. Their prior meeting was at Booth 
Bay, Maine, and the name of the group is Inter City 
Life Managers. Exchange of ideas, study of problems 
of production common to all large cities, and pursuance 
of the social amenities form the usual program. 


EW YORK members of the association are Julian Myrick, 

Mutual Life; Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual; Harry 
Gardiner, John Hancock; Roscoe H. Keffer, Aetna Life, and 
Sheppard Homans, Equitable Life Assurance Society. Boston 
members are Manuel Camps, Jr., Penn Mutual; Paul F. Clark, 
John Hancock, and Robert W. Moore, Jr., New England Life. 
Manuel Camps, incidentally, is president of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association. The general idea of the meetings is 
to attempt to unscramble problems and untangle knots that slow 
up production. The major problem under consideration at the 
Charleston meeting was recruiting of agents, that hardy perennial 
of life insurance. It was pretty well agreed among the general 
agents that they should encourage their agents to become 
C.L.U.'s. It is significant, by the way, that C.L.U.'s.are becoming 
an important adjunct to modern life insurance and a surprising 
number of them figure in promotions and appointments. It was 
also agreed at the meeting that there should be more recruiting 
among college graduates, the theory being, presumably, that 
there is a more pronounced concentration of intelligence among 
the holders of sheepskins and fraternity emblems. 


HAT theory, of course, has a basis in fact. The com- 

paratively strict regimen of study and discipline that 
obtains in most of our colleges and universities is an 
excellent preparation for an underwriting career, and 
it goes without saying that life insurance problems of 
today require more than a moderate quantity of gray 
matter in their solution. Once the fuzzy wool is stripped 
from collegiate eyes and the realistic fact is absorbed 
that campus days are over and the necessity of doing 
a hard day’s work for the cakes and ale is in order, 
the graduate is obviously better equipped for the ordeal 
than those who have not trained their intellects to 
analyze and dispose of problems. It isn’t true, we con- 
tend, that a college training is a sine qua non of suc- 
cess in the underwriting of life insurance, but it is 
rather significant that the majority of the outstanding 
producers in the business today have their sheepskins 
neatly framed and hanging in their dens, mute witness 
that the boys made the grade in their collegiate days 
and have somehow kept the knack of staying out in 
front. 


HILE on the subject of general agents, it is interesting 

to note that another of the more prominent, Lloyd Patter- 
son, Pershing Square agency of the Mass. Mutual, has been given 
another job to do. This time it is the chairmanship of the Public 
Relations Committee of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York, succeeding Thomas G. Murrell, who 
recently resigned. This places on the broad Patterson shoulders 
two allied responsibilities, for he is also chairman of the Company 
Relations Committee of the same organization. 
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Acacia’s Statement 


Shows General Gains 


The financial statement of the 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., as of 
Dec. 31, 1936, shows the strong finan- 
cial condition of the company and 
marked gains made in insurance in 
force, surpluses and new business 
written. 

Total admitted assets of the com- 
pany on Dec. 31, 1936, aggregated 
$66,305,872, an increase during the 
year of $5,910,118, or 9.79 per cent. 
The principal item in its investment 
portfolio is that first mortgage loans 
on improved real estate which, on 
Dec. 31 last, totaled $26,467,733, or 
39.92 per cent of its total admitted 
assets. Loans on company’s policies 
secured by policy reserves is the sec- 
ond largest item in the portfolio, to- 
talling on Dec. 31 last, $17,236,733, 
or 25.99 per cent of total admitted as- 
sets. Bonds of a high grade and select- 
ed character on Dec. 31 last totalled 
$9,410,590, or 14.19 per cent of total 
admitted assets, and includes $2,386,- 
182 U. S. Government bonds; $4,031,- 
177 public utility bonds; $1,826,963 
railroad bonds and $1,166,268 munici- 
pal, federal land bank, and other 
bonds. Real estate owned conservative- 
ly valued is carried at $7,397,824, or 
11.16 per cent of its total admit- 
ted assets and includes the home 
office property valued at  $2,072,- 
857. Other assets include miscellane- 
ous stocks at $256,024, cash in banks 
and offices of $1,375,363. 

Total liabilities as of Dec. 31, 1936, 
totalled $63,941,393 and, of course, 
the leading item of liabilities shown 
is the legal reserve of $59,393,035 and 
its extra reserve for disability and 
other beneficiaries and supplementary 
contracts of $2,568,427. Other liabili- 
ties include reserve for dividends to 
policyholders of $667,268; reserve for 
policy claims not yet completed or re- 
ported of $388,540; reserve for state 
and federal taxes of $234,702; pre- 
miums and interest paid in advance 
of $613,519 and miscellaneous liabili- 
ties of $75,902. The unassigned sur- 
plus of the company on Dec. 31 last 
was $1,539,478, an increase of $115,- 
520, or 8.11 per cent as compared with 
1935. In addition to the unassigned 
surplus the company maintains a re- 
serve for contingencies to provide for 
investment value fluctuations of $825,- 
000, making a total of unassigned sur- 
plus and reserve for contingencies of 
$2,364,478. 

New Ordinary insurance written 
and paid for during 1936 increased 

$3,026,062, or 8.64 per cent. Insur- 
ance in force Dec. 31, 1936, amounted 
to $364,821,283. 
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Prominent Speakers 
For N. Y. Congress 


The New York Life Underwriters’ 
Association has announced the ac- 
ceptance of Carroll C. Day of Okla- 
homa City, and George S. Van Schaick 
as speakers at the annual one-day 
sales congress to be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on Thursday, March 18. 

Mr. Day, who is general agent of 
the Pacific Mutual Life, is widely 
known throughout the country as a 
speaker. His subject will be “A 
Philosophy of Living.” His many 
philanthropies and civic activities won 
for him the title of “Oklahoma City’s 
Most Useful Citizen” in 1931. 


New Jersey Leaders 


Honor Commissioner 


Christopher A. Gough, deputy com. 
missioner of banking and insurance 
of the state of New Jersey, will bk 
honored at a dinner to be tendere 
him by the insurance industry of Ney 
Jersey, on Thursday evening, April 8, 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel in Ney 
York. 

Respected and esteemed by all Ney 
Jersey insurance men and organiza. 
tions, Commissioner Gough, usually 
regarded as the dean of the country’s 
insurance supervising officials, js 
widely admired for his sympathetic 
understanding of insurance and jp. 
surance problems. 





TheFarmersandBankers 
Life Insurance Company 


Wichita, Kansas 


Presents Its 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Showing Condition of Company December 31, 1936 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Se Bb: Bi 0tcdce cccdaGes s< $ 371,947.39 
Checking Accounts in Insured Banks 


U. S. Government Bonds at Par. . 
Market value $507,040.00. 


483,000.00 








LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on Policies....... 
As required by State Insurance De 
partment 


-$ 8,421,71131 


Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation 





Federal Land Bank, Federal Farm of Mortality ..... doha 135,000.00 
Mortgage, and Home Owners’ In Excess of Legal Reserve. 
nea Saat ss Par 1,809,700.00 Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation 
January, 1937 Market. of Market Value of Assets. .... 193,884.87 

a ~ County a y+ Inver: Credits to Policyholders left with 

mpany’s Valuation for Inven : 
—a .... — 1.734.812.92 Company on Deposit at Interest 846,581.57 
(Par Value $2,213,930.19.) Money Borrowed or Interest Paid. None 

Real Estate Owned.............. 1,059,589.90 
Carried at Unpaid Amount of Original Reserve fer Taxes. . - S60 
Loan. less Credits on Sales Contracts Death Claims Due and | Unsaid. None 

rion Inprotea heal Karte, 'tste:- 7-386,862.26 heath Claims Reported but Proof 
Appraised for $8,312,167.00. not Comp D 31, 

Adeimest o fercewere tor Tense Pn As hint Sadi de ccdicdescnt 11,514. 
ee Rn nc cc bdwaticecé< 14,388.72 Premiums and Interest Paid in Ad- 

Secured under First Mortgage. ME -cchusutGens os casbuccéce 112,162.% 

L i icies...... . , 

Sel te ee oe Cetietes 2,448,476.86 Special Funds Payable to Policy- 

Accrued Interest ............. 104,222.04 Reldere ie 1987............+. steer 
Earned but not Due on Mortgeges All Other Liabilities ........... 72,160.98 
and on Bonds not in Default. C 1 and S$ ' 675 

y i i ‘oces 5 Japital «a urplus. . , 5,000.0 

> gel apes gee 1 250,889.24 aoe Protection to Polley: 

Secured by Legal Reserve. 
Furniture and Fixtures.......... Charged Off ae Se sae oe ee may - 
Radio Station KFBI............. Charged Off comment is solicited 
Total Admitted Assets. ...... $10,663,889.33 Total Liabilities . $10,663, a9 33 
INSURANCE IN FORCE December 31, 1936.......... $52,892,153.00 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY eperates under the Kansas Com 
pulsory Reserve Deposit Law, and every Policy ever issued by this company is registered with th 
Insurance Department of the State of Kansas, and bears that Department's Registration Certificate 
stating not only that the policy is registered but that it is secured by a pledge of securities of the rf 
quired type deposited with the State of Kansas in an amount equal to the full legal reserve on the policy. 


OFFICERS 


H. K. Lindsley, President 


J. H. Stewart, Jr., Vice-Pres.-Tress. 


PF. B. Jacobshagen, Secretary 


HOME OFFICE, WICHITA, KANSAS 
KFBI—1050 Kilocycics 
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'SUraneg By W. EUGENE ROESCH 

Will be 

endered 

of New HINGS (or the answer to which) I would like to see 

April 8 in life insurance print—The name of the executive 

in New who is coming to be styled “The Hoosier Rogers Cald- 
well” . . . Whether the Iowa Insurance Commissioner 


all New will get the salary increase (from a small $4,000 a year 
Saniza. § 9 deservedly greater $5,000 per annum) provided for 
usually in that State’s new financial budget . . . How many 
juntry’s current Western life insurance officials, in their Eastern 
als, 8 college days, knew the famously nocturnal Mae Dorsey 
rathetic at the old (and vanished) Pre Catalan night spot in 


nd in. New York City . . . Why that life insurance company 
in Des Moines, for which a new president is consist- 
ently expected, has not received the human gift . . . The 
— name of the life insurance company in Illinois which 


lends advertising support to what I consider a scurrilous 
insurance rag, and why it supplies at least some of the 
rs props .. . The real reasons behind the situation that 
has developed regarding the business of the Cosmopolitan 

Old Line Life (now department operated) in Nebraska 
Ay and the ultimate title of the final recipient . . . 


LSO these — Why interests identified with the 

American States Life of Lincoln bought the juicy 

agency contract of the movers in back of the American 

Annuity Assurance of Omaha and what they really 

L711 propose to do . .. The name of the life company presi- 
dent who first wrote headquarters of the American Life 
Convention about a new “insurance racket” book and 

5,000.0 flatly refused to have anything to do with it, thus caus- 


ing a united thumbs-down; Lord bless him! . . . How at 
3, 884.87 least one company has, now and then, managed to deal 
out a certain kind of life insurance at around $2 per 
581.57 $1,000 without more irritation than has been noticed 
— in the past . . . How a certain investment group that 
041.4 bought stock of a life company in the Mound City 
-, intends to view the long range needs and slow profit 
returns of this our business. . . 
514.0 
+ * * 
162.4 


833.28 A’. while I’m about it I could add the following- 


160.3 How long that fortified life company in Kansas 
000.08 can continue under its present method of operation and 
without new business going on the books . . . Whether 


a bonus of around $12 per $1,000 is really being paid 
hy a Middle Western company now engaged in agency 
329.33 expansion and whether such a bonus, if any, will prove 
an overload instead of an over-riding . . . How long 
before Insurance Commissioners will develop a practical 


Com and essentially standardized set of insurance laws and 
h the drive for their universal adoption in every State so that 
ificate 


companies and policyholders both can get the same 


“a treatment in New York as in California, in Florida as 
in Maine . . . What happened to the suggestion of the 
= New York commissioner, made in St. Paul, Minnesota, 


last summer, that life insurance companies should form 
a pool to “insure insurance”... The insurance company 
Plans of a Pacific Coast banking group which is being 
whispered as the outfit that has already made overtures 
to several companies . .. If you have any other items 
in mind, drop me a line. 


THIS WESTERN WORLD | [~ "Ts 
| 








A Doting Dad Today. . 


He's a neat Dan, this fellow. His the next 20 years, at least. 
pride in the new baby knows ae Wouldn't you like tu know how he 
bounds. He foresees a hefty became a complete father by mak- 
“right” in every spasmodic wave ing sure that his family never 
of that pudgy little arm will have less than $100 
He's ready to nominate every month for the next 
him for a future “All. 20 years...how, in effect, 
America” at every lusty he made this Company a 
kick of « tiny plump leg. financia]-foster-father to his 
Yes, he’s a doting dad - son... how he made sure of a 
all mght, today. But how fay setent stent Retirement Income for him- 
about tomorrow” Sol cantina self, all with the same dollars, 
For his job as a father “~~ Double Duty Dol- 
shouldn't stop with bursting lars? We'd like to send 
pride and needs of the moment. this free plan to you, 
He owes this tiny bit of human. with no obligation. 
ity his care and support through Just mail coupon. 


Bankers Lire COMPANY 


4 MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Established 187%, 
DES MOINES 









Banens Lirt Comrant, Des Moines, lowa 
3 Please send me your Story of a Complete Father. 
Nome. - - ———E 


This advertisement appeared in half- 
page space in The Saturday Evening 
Post of January 30th and Collier’s of 
February 20th. 
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Guarantee Mutual 
General Agents 


O. C. Nail of Spokane, who has 
represented the Guarantee Mutual 
Life Company of Omaha for several 
years, was appointed general agent, 
effective Feb. 1, for 17 eastern Wash- 
ington counties. Mr. Nail, who has 
headed the Guarantee Mutual’s honor 
roll for the past two years, closed 
1936 with $608,500 of issued and paid 
for business, to rank first in his com- 
pany’s Gold Medal Club. He will re- 
tain his headquarters at Spokane in 
the Old National Bank Building. 





Forman General Agent 
For Manhattan Life 


Daniel Forman has been appointed 
as general agent for Albany, N. Y., 
and vicinity. Mr. Forman’s early 
business experience was as an elec- 
trical engineer, he having been con- 
nected with the Western Electric 
Company from 1929-1932, at which 
time he resigned to enter the life in- 
surance business with the Fidelity 
Mutual Agency in Albany. 








N oteworthy Progress 





Every year since 1929, those uncertain 
years in our country’s economic exper- 
lence, increases have been registered 
in every phase of operations relating 
to financial soundness. Insurance in 
force increased 18% from 1930 to 1937. 


of the 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 











COMPANY CHANGES 


Walter G. Eader, acting manager of the Pacific Mutual 
Life at San Francisco, has tendered his resignation, effec- 
tive April 1. Mr. Eader has been assistant manager of 
that branch for more than ten years. 


The following changes in the official staff of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society of New York were announced 
at the annual meeting of the board of directors: Meredith 
C. Laffey, Charles J. Martin and Vincent S. Welch were 
appointed second vice-presidents and Henry Greaves was 
made treasurer. 


Loren G. Gatch, Cincinnati attorney, was elected to the 
board of directors of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati 
at the annual meeting of stockholders recently. J. Clay- 
ton Hatfield was elected a vice-president of the company. 


John P. Lynch has been appointed agency organizer of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life for the St. Paul territory. 
He formerly was with the Lloyd J. Lynch agency of the 
same company in Minneapolis. 

At the annual meeting of the New England Mutual Life 
recently held at Boston, the following men were reelected 
directors for three years: Victor M. Cutter, James Dean, 
Allan Forbes and George Willard Smith. 


Byron P. Crichton has been appointed manager of the 
Windsor, Ont., area for the Equitable Life of Canada. 


A. B. Olsen, agency manager for the Guarantee Mutual 
Life of Omaha, has been elected a director and will here- 
after have the title of agency vice-president. 


J. G. Justice was elected president of the recently or- 
ganized Pan-National Life of Oklahoma City, with M. F. 
Justice vice-president and J. M. Gilchrist secretary-trea- 
surer. 
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DEATHS 


Joseph B. Reynolds, 65, for nearly thirty-three years 
president of the Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 


Harvey R. Halsey, 72, senior assistant secretary of the 
Manhattan Life, New York. 


Carl Smith Dow, 36, for the past four years represent- 
ing the Pacific Mutual Life at Washington, D. C. 


Christopher George Cooper, 61, superintendent of the 
Evansville, Ill., district of the Prudential of Newark. 


Ben Warren Cavender, 30, attorney of the Memphis 
branch of the mortgage loan department of the Pruden- 
tial of Newark. 


Cavel C. Franklin, 67, former manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Life at Jacksonville, Fla. 


eo pee JUDICIAL 


The Arkansas Supreme Court recently held that Sadie 
Evans should have judgment against the Union Life of 
Little Rock for $400 on two policies of insurance issued 
on the life of Cal Frazier, negro, who lived near Pine 
Bluff, she being the named beneficiary in the policies. The 
insurance company contested payment on the ground that 
the insured had stated his age at 55 years when in fact he 
was more than 75 years old. Frazier could neither read 
nor write, and the court held that there had been no fraud 
on his part. 


Seven holders of policies issued by the Cosmopolitan 
Old Line Life Insurance Co. of Lincoln, Neb., have filed 4 
petition in the District Court there asking that the Ne 
braska insurance department be divested of control and 
that the assets be turned back to the policyholders. 
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By TOM EAGAN 


HEN the directors of the John Hancock recently 
W erected Charles J. Diman and Byron K. Elliott 
vice-presidents of the company, their action, it would 
appear, gained the approbation of the entire fraternity 
hereabouts. I have reason to believe also that the same 
is true wherever the two men are known. Both names 
are well known to readers but it is amazing how many 
readers of insurance papers there are. But still more 
amazing was the number of readers who remembered 
to mention the promotions in later conversation. 
® 
UST thirty-six years ago, fresh from school, Charles 
Diman walked into the Hancock offices and began 
work as a clerk. Then life insurance was more one 
man’s knowledge than it is today and the young clerk 
in moving from department to department acquired a 
wide knowledge. It was the finest possible training for 
not alone did Mr. Diman pick up an understanding of 
the business but he procured, or better still he absorbed, 
the background of the John Hancock company and its 
principles of doing business. 
« 
O certain men and institutions we ascribe a “New 
England” background. To say it about a person is 
to fatter him. To most every one it means that honor, 
dignity, courtesy and amiability are prevalent in a 
man’s dealings. Any visitor to the John Hancock 
offices on Clarendon St. in Boston is likely to get a feel- 
ing that the company possesses those qualities. A visi- 
tor to Charles Diman’s office will meet a man who ap- 
pears to possess all the traditional “New England” 
qualities and who wears them in a delightful manner. 
His quiet affability, his unfailing courtesy have left 
their impression on many and explain the many con- 
gratulations he received. He has been consistently 
moved upward and has served as assistant secretary, 
secretary and vice-president and secretary. 


YRON K. ELLIOTT while a comparative new- 

comer to the John Hancock home office has a name 
known wherever life insurance men gather. As a 
former manager and general counsel of the American 
Life Convention he has traveled the width and breadth 
of the nation talking and listening to insurance execu- 
tives. Prior to his association with the Convention he 
had an established reputation in Indianapolis where he 
was consecutively chief deputy prosecutor, assistant at- 
torney general and Judge of the Superior Court. When 
afew years ago he decided to leave the A.L.C. to go to 
Boston the general opinion was that the choice was a 
happy one. He has made himself an integral part of 
the executive staff and host of friends. 


LECTED second vice-presidents were Hjalmar 

Lundberg, company auditor, and Thomas F. 
Temple, heretofore superintendent of agencies, and 
Charles F. Glueck, manager of the group department. 
All these officers with the exception of Mr. Temple will 
Tetain their former titles. James W. Messenger, for- 
merly assistant superintendent of agencies, has been 
Promoted to succeed Mr. Temple as superintendent of 
agencies. 





















































s regularly as the giant 
geyser “Old Faithful” hurls its 
superb column into the air, life 
insurance companies mail 
checks to the fortunate own- 
ers of life income policies. 


Field-Men can tell their clients 
that they can provide a life in- 
come for their dependents and 
a retirement income for them- 
selves through the settlement 
options under Life and Endow- 
ment Insurance Policies. 


The Metropolitan’s March ad- 
vertisement,* with “Old Faith- 
ful” as a perfect symbol of 
unfailing regularity, features 
“non-stop” incomes. Some of 
the prospects who plan to pro- 
vide future security for their 
wives or themselves will be 
sure to see this advertisement 
and may wish to arrange for 
their own “non-stop” incomes. 


* Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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| 
What Has Proved the Most | 


Trustworthy Collateral? 
..». LIFE INSURANCE! 


Many who safely survived the economic upheaval of the past 
five or six years would have been ruined if they had not had 
L) Life Insurance to put up as collateral when all else failed. 
fy Many homes which safely remained in the hands of their 
owners through all these recent trying years would have been 
lost if Life Insurance had not been present to bolster waning 
by credit. 











Life Insurance protects the economic life of your family 
against the certainty of death . . . but that is only one of its 
aspects. In the past few years it has helped many to carry 
themselves through unemployment and has enabled others to 
carry along relatives who were less fortunate. 









It has been one of the few stabilizing influences in a world of 
toppling values. 







Although Reliance Life was founded only 33 years ago, it ts 
larger than 90% of the American Life insurance companies. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 

















For food alone -- - they'd 
at least a0 


have to have 


» first rules of successful sell- 
(a Union Central page in 
effectiveness of the specific 


And the advertisement above 


. $40 every month,” 
expenses would living costs to $100 


points out that the prospect's present estate 
fall far short of providing this income 


would probably 
for so long a time. 
is perfectly paved to 
tiple Protection Plan, a plan that makes it easy for average- 
income fathers to leave $100 or more a month. 
as any Union Central field 


The UNION CENTRAL 








Life Insurance Company 


. CINCINNATI, OHI 




















Companies reporting: American Central, Bankers Life, 
lowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 

Amount Per Cent 











- Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Leans Jan. 30 ment 
On Farm Property $708,073 11.80 
On Dwellings and Business s Property 1,350,087 22.51 








Total $2,058,160 34.31 


Railroad Securities 









$1,104,424 18.41 


$1,104,424 18.41 









Public Utility Securities 
Bonds : $630,574 10.51 
Dt. SeteteeeSeGaSeeaesteaesetscscsss ©» #80000 eee 


Total . a $630,574 10.51 
Gevernment Securities 


















U. 8. Government Bonds . $500,000 8.33 
Canadian Bonds .. . 763,000 12.72 
Bonds of Other Foreign NE, ne : 
State, County, Municipal 350,962 5.85 








DOOM  ccccsccccees $1,613,962 26.90 


Miscellaneous Securities 
a «nh tnenda $560,000 9.33 


MND ce aac wcdove $2,000 53 

















Total . , $592,000 9.86 
Recapitulation 
Sa $3,908,960 65.16 
Stocks ......... sda $2,000 53 
Loans .. 2,058,160 $4.31 
Total *S $5,999,120 100.00 











OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HILE negotiations continue at Detroit between 
W cvicials of the General Motors Corp. and of the 
United Automobile Workers of America, with some of 
the controversial points already settled, still more impor- 
fant conferences were inaugurated on Monday of this 
week between officials of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Gorp., largest U. S. Steel subsidiary, and representatives 
of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee; in addition 
five independent steel companies announced wage in- 
creases aggregating $100,000,000 annually and a change 
from a 48-hour to a 40-hour basic week. 

Meanwhile Washington keeps its hold on the headlines. 
On Monday of this. week the United States Supreme 
Court, in one of its famous 5-4 decisions, extended a 
similar decision in January, 1934, and held that contracts 
calling for the payment of gold bullion or its currency 
equivalent were outlawed by the New Deal emergency 
gold legislation. The decision was written by Justice 
Cardozo. On the same day President Roosevelt sent a 
message to Congress recommending legislation to con- 
tinue the sugar quota system, with a %-cent excise tax; 
the message also recommends that “the prevention of 
child labor and the payment of wages of not less than 
minimum standards be included among the conditions for 
receiving a Federal payment.” 


* * of 


USINESS, however, jogs along, with a slight hesi- 

tancy in the stock market, but with steel production 
at record levels, railroad freight loadings reaching in 
the third week in February the highest for the week 
since 1930, and with retail trade 10-15 per cent ahead of 
ayear ago. And it is, of course, this progress of busi- 
ness in general that chiefly affects the ability or the will- 
ingless of life insurance prospects to start or increase 
their “insurance estates.” Headline developments may 
be something to talk about, but the income of John Q. 
Dotted-liner is of chief concern to the life underwriter. 


” 7 * 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended Feb. 20 and 27, 1937, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


Feb. 20 Feb. 27 
Mon- Satur- Tues- Satur- 
day day day day 
M0 industrials . . 163.59 163.89 162.68 162.84 
ER. ew iene 45.97 47.09 45.97 46.38 
100 stocks ...... 128.30 128.85 127.67 127.91 
30 bonds ...... 102.71 102.86 102.75 102.58 








* * 





* 





TEEL ingot output in the United States continues to 
rise to record levels, being estimated by The Iron Age 
last week at 83 per cent of capacity. This trade author- 
ity states that “production is being pushed to the fullest 
extent that existing facilities, together with supplies of 
coke and pig iron, will permit.” 


” * ~ 


FTER declining in the preceding week, cotton futures 
moved upward last week, gaining 16 to 48 points. 
Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade continued 
their downward trend, as reports of better weather in 
the Southwest’s hard winter wheat belt stimulated liqui- 
dation. Corn, oats and rye also declined. 














ASK A FIELD MAN 


He Knows! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between 


life insurance company and agent. Better than anyone 
else, he knows whether or not service rendered agent 
(and through the agent, the policyholder) is all that 
the company claims for it. Believing this. the Southland 
Life ASKED its District Managers about Southland Life 
service to agents. And here is what one said: 


D. G. (Doc) LIGGETT 
Fort Worth, Texas 


“I am always sure Southland Life home office service to 
agents will be all I claim for it. I am especially proud 
of home office schools for the training of new agents."’ 


if you are interested in an agency contract, write First 


Vice-Pres. Clarence E. Linz, or Vice-Pres. and Agency 
Mer. Col. W. E. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Harry L. Seay, President 


Home Office Dallas, Texas 





























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 









A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Wes-ern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 







































The 
LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 
1937 Edition 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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With the Editors 


Observe The Change! 


INCE the dawn of history, 
human beings have sought 
through devious means a guaran- 
tee of personal -security. The 
manner in which this urge was 
satisfied, step by step through the 
centuries, from the first nomadic 
tribal bandings down to modern 
government, was traced in an edi- 
torial by T. J. V. C. on page five 
of the last issue of The Spectator. 
It all led, in the modern age, to a 
settlement on home ownership 
still preserving closely knit fam- 
ily ties as the ultimate objective. 
Within the present decade, due 
to unprecedented economic con- 
ditions, there has materialized a 
condition which has transposed, 
necessarily, the home ownership 
urge into one of job ownership 
among a sizable proportion of our 
own country’s population. Find- 
ing farms (homes) temporarily 
unproductive of life’s certainties, 
millions of citizens have concen- 
trated their family lives into 
urban centers and elected to de- 
pend upon the rewards of factory 
and other available labor for their 
daily bread. Lacking a self- 
owned home, in this condition, 
these millions have de pended 
upon life insurance, savings banks 
and in some cases the market for 
general securities, to supply them 
with the equivalent of property 
or home ownership. The transi- 
tion from actual land deeds to an 
estate of stocks and bonds has 
taken place with a speed too fast 
and too quickly to be readily ap- 
preciated—nevertheless, it is ob- 
vious to the thoughtful observer. 
Not being able to maintain 
either the ownership of the job or 
the home during the past years 
of economic hazard to both, there 
developed the logical urge for 
some other form of security which 
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would satisfy the fundamental— 
always fundamental—demands of 
the people, and the Government 
has, through the demands of its 
citizenry, taken steps to comply 
with such demands. The first 
step has been the presently con- 
ceived Social Security Act. 

Life insurance companies for 
nearly a century have been sup- 
plying a demand for “. . . food, a 
roof over my head, and clothing 
to wear,” and have been among 
the first to step in with an offer 
of a form of property which satis- 
factorily substitutes for actual 
home ownership—to supply es- 
tate ownership in place of actual 
land ownership. 

Present, however, there exist 
two desiderata. First, that the 
average, small property or estate 
owner, does not become too com- 
placent with his Government- 
guaranteed security, even tem- 
porarily, and second, that the life 
insurance companies recognize 
the fundamental trends of the 
times and that they devise means 
of answering, through a life in- 
surance contract, all the questions 
embodied in, “What of the fu- 
ture of myself and family?” That 
question is not coming from the 
man who has an income which 
will assure the agent a good com- 
mission, or the company an in- 
crease in insurance in force, but 
from the thirty-dollar-a-week 
mechanic who has not figured 
prominently in past production 
drives. It is time for the design- 
ers of life insurance policies to 
awake themselves to the necessity 
of planning for the ultimate good 
of the common people, the people 
who make the changes in social 
orders which are so widely pub- 
licized and recognized—after the 
change has taken place. A chal- 
lenge and a duty! 


Why Not Exempt? 

HAT might be describej 

without exaggeration as ap 
attitude of incomprehensible ip. 
difference is that held by insu, 
ance companies toward the 
reasonable taxation levied w 
their policyholders. With 
exceptions, the latter are une 
scious victims of exactions far 
excess of their fair proporti 
Reams of news stories and 
torials on this subject are f 
lished every year in the insura 
press but as the average citi 
would rather “take a good 
ing” to reading trade pag 
those who pay and pay in 
increasing volume, remain ign 
ant of the imposition upon them 

Now, as matter of fact, close 
analysis will not fail to show that 
insurance is one business that 
should be tax-exempt. There is 
no room in a short editorial to 
demonstrate this view, bold as it 
may seem. The most iniquitous 
phase of the practice lies in the 
embargo laid on premiums. As 
the “Insurance Bulletin” of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States observes in its 
February issue: “Insurance, pro 
viding those protected with means 
to carry on in time of adversity, 
is distinctly in the public inter 
est; and there is reason for the 
state and local governments 
encourage it.” 

Each state has an insurance de 
partment for the proper protet 
tion of policyholders’ interests. It 
is proper that the cost of this 
should be borne by the bene 
ficiaries. That cost would be rf 
garded as reasonable; but from 
ten to twenty times that sumés 
taken from them in the diff 
states, the overplus being coven 
into state treasuries and cr 
to general funds. 
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